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Are his 
clothes 
just 


right? 


In those moments when you see your son 
with the eyes of a stranger— when you 
come upon him unexpectedly in a group 
of boys, or when you send him off, spic- 
and-span, to a party—do you ever have 
« doubtful feeling as to his appearance, 
wonder if he looks just as trim and smart 
as he should? 


Mothers who have been through that 
experience say that there is infinite peace 
of mind to be had in buying clothes that 
carry the Kaynee label. Whether it is a 
blouse, a trim wool suit or a crisp wash 
suit, there is an intangible air about them 
that sets their small wearers quite apart 
from the average youngster. 


The blouses, for example, are all made of 
atterns that are exclusive with Kaynee. 
very fabric is guaranteed absolutely fast 


TOU 


color. The way the blouse fits, the care- 
ful matching of stripes, the snug security 
which the patented, permanently adjust- 
able loop gives at the waistline, all help 
in creating an impression of smartness 
and good grooming. 


The same careful workmanship and cor- 
rect style, the same taste in design and 


-line and trimming are apparent in Kaynee 


Woolen Suits and Washtogs. If you want 
your son to look well dressed all throu 
his boyhood, choose Kaynee garments for 
his wearing. If you don’t know where to 
find these better, longer-wearing clothes, 
write for the nearest dealer’s name and 
our booklet, “Boy Types and How to 
Dress Them.” 


Tue Kaynez Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Kaynee 


Salespeople in the stores ne iy 
know what you sens V ye 

ask for ‘‘the clothes that 

so much er.”’ But it 

saves time to say KAY- 

NEE and to identify the 

zarment by this label inside 


louses—Shirts—Suits 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 





Are they not the ones you heard, 
and read, as a childP Isn’t “Alice in 
Wonderland” more vivid to you than 
the book you read last month? 

How important, then, the selection 
of your children’s books. Now is 
their harvest time of memory. Be 
sure the impressions they glean are 
those which build imagination, good 
taste, and character. 

RAND MGNALLY Books for Chil- 
dren are constructive, as well as de- 
lightful entertainment. New or old, 
they are classics. They are arranged 
in series according to age, so right se- 
lection is easy. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STORY 
BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
By Seymour Loveland 
The Old Testament stories retold. 
It’s the book for your child, no matter 
what your faith or creed. With 12 
full pages and 100 half and quarter 
pages in color by Milo Winter. 


EARLY CANDLELIGHT 
STORIES. 
By Stella C. Shetter 


“Tell me a story about when you 
were little.” And a real grandmother 


tells stories of her life on a New 
England farm in the Sixties. Color 
plates and drawings in black and 
white by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
By Alexandre Dumas 

A new translation. With his loyal 
friends, the “Three Inseparables,” 
d’Artagnan, ever dashing, gallant, and 
gay, by clever intrigue and skillful 
sword-play wins his way through the 
pages of the book. Illustrated in color 
by Milo Winter. 


JANEY 
By Frances Margaret Fox 
JERRY AND JEAN 
DETECTORS 
By Clara Ingram Judson 


SCRAP-BASKET SAM AND 
- OTHER STORIES 
By Elizabeth Boyle 
Three delightful new titles compris- 
ing the “HAPPY HOUR SERIES,” 
illustrated in color by Dorothy Lake 
Gregory. Clever stories which hide 
their lessons of thoughtfulness and 
unselfishness behind their exciting ad- 
ventures. : 


These Books are for sale by Booksellers Everywhere 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, Books for Children 


and Guide for Selection. 


It describes fully more than 150 


books for every age and temperament, and helps you choose. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. A-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


: Please send me your catalog, Books for Children and Guide for Selection. 
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Stories you remember best 
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Kindergarten Material— 
for Use in the Home 


OR mothers with children under kinder- 

garten age—for those mothers who 

prefer to teach the children themselves— 
there are no finer materials than these. 


“Crayola” Crayons are the best wax 
crayons that we know how to make. The 
colors are clear and in twenty-four different 
shades. They can be used for coloring 
pictures cut out of old magazines, or for the 
sketches of the older child. 


For the child old enough to use water 
colors there are several different boxes of 
“Artista” Water Colors. If there is a black- 
board in the family, “An-du-septic” Dustless 
white chalk is excellent. There are colored 
chalks too. 


And the fun which is packed in any one of 
the many toy sets with stencils and pictures 
to trace and color is unlimited. 


All of these can be obtained at good station- 


ery, department or drug stores. If you 
cannot get what you want, write us direct. 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 


~ CRAYOLA. 
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RHYME TIME 


HILE still aglow with Christmas cheer 
Along comes happy baby year 

And bids us start our joy anew 

And keep it up the whole year through. 


He beckons to our Child Life band 
To follow him to Nursery Land, 
So when his bells begin to ring 
We'll drop our toys and everything. 


For drums and horns we've little use 
When entertained by Mother Goose, 
Oh, then we'll have the grandest times 
A-listening to her latest rhymes! 


But when the newest ones are told, 
Of course we'll beg her for the old, 
For Nursery Land would be no fun 
Unless we'd see Tom Piper's Son, 


Our Georgy Porgy and Boy Blue, 
Red Riding-Hood and Bo-Peep, too; 
There would arise a general pout 

If anybody were left out. 


Now off we go with baby year 
To see our nursery playmates dear, 
All Tinytotland wants the trip, 
So all aboard! Here goes the ship! 
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A NEW YEAR CALL 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


FAIRY came to call on me 
At twilight time today. 
He coasted down an icicle 
But said he couldn't stay 
For more than sixty-seven blinks 
To Happy-New-Year me, 
And wouldn't take his mittens off 
For he had had his tea 


He sat upon the window sill 
His wings all puckered in, 

And talked about the new year deeds 
He thought he would begin; 

He said he'd help the fairies more 
And bird and flower folk; 

He'd teach the kittens how to purr 
And baby frogs to croak. 


This year, he said, he'd practice up 
His fairy scales and sing 

The woodland world all wide awake 
By twenty winks to spring; 

He'd never tease the butterflies 
Tor mock the whippoorwills 

But he would feed the daisies dew 
And dust the daffodils. 


And he would mind his fairy queen 
- For years and years and years, 

And wear his rubbers when he should 
And wash behind his ears. 

He perked his wings up then and winked, 
And sang a good-bye tune, 

Then left a snowflake calling card 
And flew up to the moon. 


SO 
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DUCKIE QUACK QUACK 


By ANNA WILLIAMS ARNETT 


There was a little duck, 

And its color was all black. 
And when it heard a noise, 

It always said, “Quack, quack!” 


UCKIE QUACK QUACK was a 
little black 
duck. All his 

brothers and sisters 
were white. . They 
lived in the pond 
down by the saw 
mill. 

How do you think 
Duckie Quack 
Quack got his name? 
Such a funny name! 

Every morning as 
soon.as he heard. the 
buzz of the big saw 
in the sawmill, 
Duckie would begin 
to quack as loud as 
he could. 

He thought he 
could make more 
noise than the saw- 
mill. And he tried 
his best to do so. 
So they named him 
Duckie Quack 
Quack. 

One day while 
Duckie was swim- 
ming about, he saw 
a very big chip floating along on the water. 

“What a nice boat that chip would make!” 
thought Duckie. “If I had something to use 





for oars, I could row as boys and girls do.” 
So Duckie swam about until he found two 
sticks that were just right to use for oars. 
With the oars tucked under his wings, he 
climbed upon the chip and sat down. Work- 


r\ 


ing first one wing and then the other he began 
to row around the edge of the pond. 

Chicken Little, who was out hunting worms, 
saw him and called out, “May I go boat riding 

with you, Duckie Quack Quack? 

Please, may I go 
with you?” 

“Yes, if you will 
sit still and not 
upset the boat,” 
answered Duckie 
Quack Quack. 

“I will sit very 
still, Duckie,” prom- 
ised Chicken Little. 

So Duckie rowed 
up close to the edge 
of the pond and 
Chicken Little got 
on the chip and sat 

- down. 

Then Duckie 
rowed on. 

Soon they heard 
some one calling, 
“Duckie Quack 
Quack, please, may 
I go boat riding with 
you?” They looked 
around and saw 
Mousie Longtail 
sitting under a 
daisy, combing his 
whiskers. 
“Yes, if you will sit still and not upset the 

boat,”” answered Duckie. - 

“T will sit very still,” promised Mousie 
Longtail. 

So Duckie rowed up close to the edge of the 
pond and Mousie got on the chip and 
sat down. They were having a fine ride 
when they saw little Squirrelie, sitting in the 
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sun, eating a nut. 

As soon as he 
saw them, he 
dropped the nut 
and called out, “Please, may I go boat 
riding with you, Duckie Quack Quack?” 

“Yes, if you will sit very still and not 
upset the boat,”” answered Duckie. 

“IT will sit very still,” promised Squirrelie. 

So he got on the chip and sat down. 
Then away they went, rowing out over the 
shining water. 

By and by they began to sing. Their 
singing wakened old Mr. Frog who was taking 
a nap. 

“What is all this noise about?” croaked 
Mr. Frog, poking his head up out of the water. 
Then he saw the chip-boat and the — 
on it. 

“Huh! Dothey call that singing?” croaked 
old Mr. Frog, who was very proud of his fine 
voice. “If they should hear me sing, they 
would never sing again.” 

So Mr. Frog cleared his throat, opened his 
mouth and began to sing as loud as he could. 
Squirrelie had never heard a frog sing and the 
sudden noise frightened him, making him 
jump to his feet. 

This upset the chip-boat and splash! over 
they all went into the water. 

“Oh, we shall drown! We shall drown!” 
cried Chicken Little and Squirrelie, for they 
could not swim. “I’m sure we shall sink!” 

“Quick! 
quick! Jump 
on my back, 
Chicken 
Little,” cried 
Duckie, “I 
can swim!” 

“Quick! 
quick! Catch 
holdofmytail, 
Squirrelie,’’ 
cried Mousie 


Longtail, “I 
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know how to swim.” 

So Duckie swam 
to the shore with 
Chicken Little on 
his back. And Mousie Longtail swam to the 
shore with Squirrelie holding to his tail. 

Then they all scrambled up out of the water 
and shook themselves. My, but they were 
soaking wet! 

Chicken Little hopped off Duckie’s back 
and there they all were—safe! They sat 
down in the sunshine to dry. 

And what do you think they saw? There, 
on their chip-boat, sat old Mr. Frog, singing 
with all his might, “Croak, croak, croak!” 

“Now, what do you think of that!” said 
Duckie. 

“What do you think of that?’’ cried Chick- 
en Little!” 

“Think of that!” cried Mousie Longtail. 

“Wait a minute,’”’ said Squirrelie. “Just 
wait a minute!” 

And before you could wink, he had scram- 
bled up a tree with a big hard hickory nut 
in his mouth. 

He dropped the hickory nut right « on old 
Mr. Frog’s head. 

Mr. Frog stopped in the middle of a croak, 
jumped off the chip and swam away as fast 
as he could. 

“My, goodness!’’ said Mousie Longtail. 

“Oh!” cried Chick- 


a af en Little. 
7 *‘Dear me!”’ 


quacked 
Duckie Quack 
Quack. 

Then Squir- 
relie came 
down the 
tree and they 
all got on the 
chip- boat 
again and 
had a fine 
boat ride. 
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POLITELY 


DIXIE WILLSON 


WHEN Goldilocks went calling 
On the Little Baby Bear 
And spoiled his bowl of porridge 
And sat holes into his chair— 

I hope she hurried home again 
For others nice and new 

And took them back politely 
To the Baby Bear. Don't you? 




















MR. RABBIT 


DIXIE WILLSON 





R. RABBIT has a habit 
That is very cute to see. 


He wrinkles up and crinkles up 
His little nose at me. 








I like my little rabbit, 
And I like his little brother, 






And we have a lot of fun 
A-making faces at each other! 
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SHEEP-SONG 


LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 

















ITTLE Bo-Peep, 
With all of her sheep, 
Came over the hills to Boston. 
Their coats were so clean 
We thought they had been 
Deliciously sugared with frostin’. 


L. F. JACKSON 


LOVE to hear a lobster laugh 
Or see a turtle wiggle 

Or poke a hippopotamus 

And see the monster giggle, 

Or even stand around at night 

And watch the mountains wriggle. 
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THE CRAZY STORY OF 
DIZZY LIZZIE 


By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of The Story of Doctor Dolittle, The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle, 
Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office, The Story of Mrs. Tubbs 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I 


Dizzy Lizzie was a little girl who just loved to be crazy. 
Her parents didn’t care for it, and though she often asked them 
to allow her one crazy day a week, they wouldn’t listen to her. 
At last one day when she was trying to lose her tooth she acci- 
dentally lost her parents as well. 


First of all she tied her tooth to one end of a string and the 
other end to a stagecoach door. Then the horses started up 
and Lizzie found herself dragged after them, fastened to the 
stagecoach by her front tooth. Lizzie lost her tooth after she 
had traveled twenty miles and reached a town she had never 
seen before. Then one crazy adventure after another began. 


PART II 


HE town which Lizzie had come to was 
7 inhabited by two races of people, the 
Shrivelkites and the Hiccupheimers. 
The Shrivelkites were little shriveled up, 
dwarfish people, rather like small dried apples 
to look at. They did not amount to much. 
By far the larger portion of the population 
were the Hiccupheimers. ‘These were not so 
strange to look at but very peculiar to listen 
to. For hundreds of years this people had 
been afflicted with hiccoughs. Although 
visitors found it very odd, they themselves 
had long since got used to it and treated it as 
quite an ordinary thing. They had made a 
language out of hiccoughs. They even had 
hiccough operas. 
Lizzie had many adventures in this town 
but the greatest of themi came about through 


her meeting with the cross-eyed family. 
While going through the market-place she 
met a small cross-eyed boy who said to her, 

“What makes your neck so long?” 

“It isn’t long,” said Lizzie. “You’re cross- 
eyed.” 

“I know that,” said the little boy proudly. 
“All my family are cross-eyed. But your 
neck is long—the longest I ever saw. Why 
don’t you tie a bow in it?” 

Then Lizzie put her hand up to her neck 
and found that what the little boy had said 
was true: it was twice as long as it used to be. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “I suppose it got 
stretched. I’ve just had an adventure with 
a coach. Goodness! It is long, isn’t it? 
Never mind. All the better. I won’t be so 
easily recognized. I have escaped from my 
parents.” 

“By coach?”’ asked the little boy. 

“‘Well, yes—by coach and string. I wanted 
to be crazy and my parents wouldn’t let me. 
Do you like being crazy?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little boy, looking more 
cross-eyed than ever, “‘I just love it.” 

“Fine!” said Lizzie. ‘Then let’s be crazy 
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together. But first I must have something 
to eat. I’m hungry.” 

“Well, come to have tea with us,” said the 
little boy. “‘My family will just be sitting 
down to it now.” 

So Lizzie went off and had tea with the 
little boy’s family. They were, as he had 
told her, all cross-eyed like himself. They 
had curious, twisting corkscrew stairs to their 
‘house because they couldn’t see straight to 
go up ordinary ones. But they were very 
nice people. There were five children alto- 
gether and the smallest one was very tiny. 
She walked about the 
table munching a large 


crumb during the meal. 
And she was always fall- 
ing into her father’s tea- 
cup. Lizzie, the only 
member of the party who 
wasn’t cross- 
eyed, had to fish Ze 
her out with a 
teaspoon. 

After a large 
meal (they had ham and eggs and jam 
tarts and all sorts of things that Lizzie 
liked) she felt in a perfectly splendid mood 
for craziness and she and the little boy 
went off seeking adventures. They began 
by having a bet with one another—that 
they should go outside the town and climb 
every tree they met. This they did and 
had a good deal of fun over it. But finally 
they came to an enormously high tree. 
The little boy couldn’t climb this but Lizzie 
went right to 


the top of it. fi. 
Standing in Ke) "BAN 
the fork of the WES h yA \ 
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sea. But when she started to come down she 
found that her foot was stuck in the fork. 
She tugged and tugged but she couldn’t get 
it free. So the little boy, seeing that she 
was stuck, went and told his father. His 
father came, bringing the Mayor with him; 
and the Mayor brought the Town Engineer. 

“Dear me!” said the father gazing up into 
the tree. “The steeple jack will have to 
carry up her meals to her till we can think 
of a way to get her down.” 

“Cut the tree down and carry her home in 

it,”’ said the Mayor. “Very simple.” 
“No, no,” said the Engineer. ‘The 
tree would be too heavy if you did 
chop it down. There’s only one 
way to get that child out: bend 
the top of the-tree down—with 
ropes—and let it snap back up- 
right again. She will then be 
thrown clear out of it into the sea. 
Have a boat waiting to pick her 
up and she can be brought safely to shore.” 

Well, that was what they did. But the 
tree was very strong and great numbers of 
workmen and ropes and pulleys were re- 
quired to bend the top of it down. And 
when at last they did let it go, it snapped 
back with such force that Lizzie was sent 
on another journey even longer than the 
one by coach. She was sailing out to sea, 
right over the boat which was waiting for 
her, on and on and on. 

Lizzie’s parents, who had followed her 
in the next coach, arrived at the town 
just as Lizzie left it. The Mayor said 
he was sorry he could not tell them 
where their daughter was. When last 
seen, he said, she was traveling through 
the air towards the next country which 

lay some thirty miles across the 
\ WK sea to the westward. 


The next “* Dizzy Lizzie” by Hug ti 
appears oe the Gunes tot ftms i 
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By Alfred Wideman 


TEDDY BEAR COOLS OFF 


Plunks is a Teddy Bear with 
plenty of ideas. One idea which 
he carried out, however, didn't 
appeal very strongly to his little 
daddy, Bobby Brookby. Bobby 
came into the living room one day 
to get his ball, but stopped quickly 
when his gaze met something 
strange. There, in the middle of 
the floor, sat Plunks, with his 
grandpa's safety razor in his paw, 


calmly shaving the fur off his 
feet. 

**Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo!”. he chuck- 
led, as he noticed Bobby. “You 
see, I got overheated from sitting 
near the radiator so much,” he 
mumbled, “so I—I thought I'd cool 
off by removing some fur.” 

“TI guess your brain isn't quite 
ripe yet,” scolded Bobby. “You 
leave your fur on, and sit near the 
window if you want to be cool!” 

‘Huh, I never thought of that,” 
shouted Plunks, as he dived under 
a sofa pillow to escape a good 
spanking. 


WANT ADS 


- WANTED—By respectable, 
middle-aged doll, comfortable liv- 
ing quarters in soap box. * Must 
be free from knotholes and, danger- 
ous projecting nails. Address Be- 
linda Bandylegs, 23 Bonbon Ter- 
race. 

WANTED—Housework of all 
kinds, by strong, reliable Teddy 
Bear. Will do everything except 
plaster ceilings. Excellent mop- 
up-ist. ‘Cleaning of‘doll house win- 





dows a specialty. Wages, two 
chocolate creams per hour. Ad- 
dress Bingo Battlebang, Care of 
The Tattler. 

WANTED—Fat and husky Ted- 
dy Bear to act as night watchman 
at Noah's Ark. Must have per- 
manent frown and a ferocious voice. 
If you can’t beat up everybody in 
the neighborhood, don't apply. 
Address Noah, The Ark. 


DOLL AND CAT STAGE 
A SCENE 


Little Doris Ellen has two very 
good friends: One is her dolly, 
named Lottie, and the other is a 
pussycat, whose name is Mildred. 
(Isn't Mildred a beautiful name for 
a pussycat?) 

Doris Ellen was playing with her 


brother on the front porch a few 
days ago, when she heard her dolly 
call, “Mommy! Mommy! Mil- 
dred’s spitting on me!" With a 
puzzled look on her face, the little 
girl hurried into the house, where 
she found a funny sight. There was 
Lottie, 
pussycat Mildred on top of her, 
licking her face very thoroughly. 

Scat!’ shouted Doris Ellen, and 
as Mildred pranced out of the room 
with a flourish of her tail, Lottie 
sat up and dried her wet face on her 
sleeve. 

“Well, what's 
asked Doris. 

“Why — why —” breathlessly 
gasped the dolly, ‘you see, I took 
the stopper out of the bottle that 
a man left on the back porch, and 


it all about?” 
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lying on the floor, with 


Price 4, Gumdrops 


tried to drink the cream. When I 
came in here, pussycat Mildred saw 
the delicious cream trickling down 
my nose, and tried to lick it off. 
Wasn't that catty of her?” 


DOLL MEETS WITH 
STRANGE MISFORTUNE 


Letitia Van Jamlover is in a 
peculiar condition this morning at 
her home on Peanut Boulevard. 


Yesterday Letitia was walking 
down the street at quite a rapid 
pace, when suddenly she tripped on 
a safety pin and sat down so vio- 
lently that her eyes fell in. Of 
course, Letitia let out a most terri- 
ble howl, for who wouldn't holler 
when a pair of glass eyes were 
rattling inside of one’s head? 

Soon the distressed dolly was sur- 
rounded with sympathetic friends, 
among whom was a very kind- 
hearted woolen elephant, named 
Wookey. Old Wookey let Letitia 
ride home on his back, her eyes 
rattling noisily all the way. 

A toy doctor arrived from Gum- 
dropper’s Hospital, and Letitia’s 
hair was pulled off so that he could 
replace her sight department. She 
is now resting quietly, and will be 
able to blink her eyes again by 
Tuesday. 


BAMBAM’S RETAIL STORE 


wishes to announce a full line of 
delightful tails for particular toys. 
Plush cattails a specialty. Full line 
of elephants’ tails priced at six 
coughdrops each.—Advertisement. 
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It was New Year's Eve and Pudgy, dressed in 
| the Wild West costume he got for Christmas, was 

trying to lasso Rover. His rope caught in a 
| passing delivery wagon and jerked him away— 






JUST LIKE THIS 








He couldn't hang on and he couldn't let go, 
and he couldn't make the driver hear. Finally 
the rope broke and down, down down he went 
into the wagon— 


JUST LIKE THIS 





Pudgy looked around him. He saw so many 
good things to eat in the wagon that he thought 
he'd dropped into Goodie-land and soon made 
himself at home with a big juicy apple— 

JUST LIKE THIS 


—— 
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CHILD LIFE 


Not knowing where he was going but feeling 
that “he was on his way,’ as he said, he settled 
himself comfortably on a sack of flour and went 


to sleep— 
JUST LIKE THIS 






Finally the car stopped. The driver, who was 
a farmer, looked with surprise at Pudgy and said, 
“Be you the little New Year?” Pudgy said, 
“Yes, be you the Old One?” and they laughed— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


The farmer told his wife he was bringing in 
the New Year. “Call him ‘Happy,'" he said. 
Then they gave Pudgy cookies and the farmer 
took him home in a cutter with sleighbells— 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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PUZZLE— 
FIND THE GENIE 


HELEN HUDSON 


GAre to his mother’s cottage 
Aladdin has returned, : 
But the powers of his wondrous H 
lamp 
He has, as yet, not learned. 


The genie is preparing 

His summons to obey, 

And only waits the magic rub 
To bring rich food his way. 


—— 
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THE BIRDS FROM FAIRYLAND 


By MARGARET WARDE 
Author of the Betty Wales Series, the Nancy Lee Series, etc. 


NE snowy day between Christmas and New 
() Year’s Dick and Dolly couldn’t think of 
anything to do. You know there are times 
like that after Christmas, when, for no reason at 
all—except maybe too 
much Christmas candy 
—you feel very, very 
dull and just a little bit 
cross. 

“T am tired of feeding 
just little grey birds, 
like nuthatches and 
chickadees,’’ said Dolly. 
“T’d like some big, 
bright-colored ones for 
a change.” 

“T’d like some hard 
snow for a change,” 
said Dick. ‘Soft, fluffy 
snow is no good for 
coasting.” 

“Oh, Mommie, what 
can we do to have some 
fun?” asked Dolly. 

“Yes, what can we?” 
echoed Dick. 

Mother thought a 
minute. “Why not 
make some New Year’s 
cards for grandmother? 
If you send them today, 
she’ll get them New 
Year’s morning, and 
she’ll be so pleased!” 

“‘ All right, let’s make 
cards,” said Dick. 

“Let’s!” said Dolly. 

Dick painted his card 
with a picture of the 
front yard at the farm. 
Then he pasted cotton 
on the ground for snow, 
and on the roof of the 
house, and made it 
glittery with some pow- 
der that Mother had 
bought for decorating 
cards. Last of all he 
drew a big boy with 
skates and a little girl with a sled, and printed 
HAPPY NEW YEAR under the picture. Dick was quite 
pleased and was sure that Grandmother would be, too. 

Dolly couldn’t draw very well, so she cut out 
things for her card. She cut out all sorts of bright 
little birds and pasted them on, with some cottony, 





glittery snow for them to hop around on, and 
printed HAPPY NEW YEAR—very crooked—at the 
bottom, for, of course, Dolly was only six. 
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“Why, they’re both 
wishing cards, aren’t 
they?” said Mother, 
when she saw them. 
“Dick wants to slide 
and skate, and he’s 
drawn that, and Dolly’s 
got her bright birds to 
feed. Now I’ll address 
the envelopes while you 
two get ready to take 
the cards down to the 
postbox.”’ 

It was snowing very 
hard as Dick and Dolly 
ran down the hill, and 
the flakes were smaller 
now, and not quite so 
feathery. 

“We'll have sliding 
pretty soon,” said Dick. 
“My wish will come 
true first.’ 

“Maybe mine will 
come true first,’’ said 
Dolly, reaching up tall 
to stick her card in the 
postbox. “And any- 
how I think it’s the 
nicest.” 

Afterwards Dick 
whispered to Mother he 
felt sorry for Dolly be- 
cause she thought her 
wish would come true, 
and it couldn’t, could 
it? And Mother didn’t 
think it could. She 
thought all the big 
bright birds had prob- 
ably gone south for the 
winter. 

But you certainly 
never can tell about 
wishes. 

Next. morning when 


Dolly was dusting the dining room window sill, she 
looked out the window and over in the buckthorn 
hedge she saw some birds.. They weren’t flying 
_around and dee-deeing and yank-yanking, like the 
chickadees and nuthatches. . They weren’t little or 


dull-colored. They were big and yellow-breasted, 
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and there was a whole flock of them perched in the 
tall buckthorn branches, just as still. 

“Mother!” squealed Dolly. “Come guick!’’ 

Mother came quick and looked where Dolly 
pointed. The big bright birds were still there. 

“Are they real 
birds, or is it all just 
pretend, and am I 
dreaming?” said 
Dolly. “Because 
Dick said you said 
there weren’t any 
bright birds around 
here now.” 

“Well, there are!” 
said Mother. “Cer- 
tainly they are, real 
birds, Dolly, but they 
are lovely enough to 
be birds from fairy- 
land, aren’t they? 
Get the glasses and 
look carefully at the 
colors, and I’ll hunt 
them up in the bird 
book.” 

“Yellow _ breasts,” 
Dolly told Mother. 
“Black wings with a 
broad white stripe 
right across them. 
Black heads with a 
tiny yellow band, al- 
most like a crown, 
only—no, it doesn’t 
go all the way back. 
And such funny 
bills, Mommie, big 
and thick, like— 
like—”’ 

“Like parrots?’’ 
suggested Mother. 
“They do look like 
little yellow parrots, 
don’t they? Isn’t it 
wonderful to have 
such gay tropical 
birds away up north 
this snowy, blowy 
day? Here they are 
iri the book: evening 
grosbecks. Gros bec 
is French for big bill, 
and evening is for the 
yellow of a sunset sky, 
I suppose. They live up in the Canada pine woods, 
the book says, and in winter sometimes—not very 
often—they come down to the northern states to 
feed.” 

“Oh, will they stay? (Can we keep them here?” 
asked Dolly. “Would any sort of invitations 
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make them understand our New Year’s invitation?” 

Mother laughed. “‘They came without being 
invited,”’ she said, “‘so it’s our part now to make 
them welcome. See! They’re eating the blue 
berries on the buckthorn. When Dick comes back 
from the barn we’ll 
get him to fix another 
table, to put out by 
the hedge. Those big 
bills look to me as if 
they’d love cracking 
sunflower seeds.” 

When Dick came 
whistling up from his 
chores, he went close 
by the hedge, and the 
fairy birds made a 
scolding outcry and 
flew up with a whir 
into atallelm. After 
a while they came 
down and ate more 
berries, and flew away 
before Dick had the 
table ready to set up. 

“You must work 
fast and come in,” 
Dolly told him, “so 
the birds can begin to 
eat the minute they 
come back.” 

But the fairy birds 
- did not come any more 
* that day, though 
Dolly flattened her 
little nose against the 
windowpane, staring 
and staring out at the 
hedge for a sight of 
them. 

“Maybe they just 
come here for break- 
fast,’’ she said, when 
it was growing dark. 
“If they come again 
tomorrow, won’t it 
be a happy New 
Year’s Day for every- 
body?”’ 

They came. They 
were there when Dolly 
got up and ran to wish 
Mother a happy year. 
They perched in the 
hedge all the morning, 
keeping very still for a long time and then, as if at 
a signal, all beginning to fly about and hang from 
the tip-top branches to get hold of the berries. 
About noon one of them discovered Dick’s table, 
then another, and another. Soon five birds were 


perched on it, and eight or ten more fluttered above 









it. It seemed as if the air were full of black and 
white and gold wings. 

The snow was hard enough for coasting, but Dick 
didn’t go off till after dinner, when the fairy birds 
suddenly flew away. And even then he waited to 
help Dolly trample the 
snow between the 
house and the new 
box, and sprinkle seed 
there. 


““T want to see them 
close to,”’ said Dick. 
“They certainly don’t 
look real, with those 
big beaks, and that 
white stripe that looks 
as if it were painted 
on their wings.” 

-“They may never 
come again,” said 
Dolly sadly. 

But they did. And 
brought their friends! 
Dolly counted twenty- 
five on the third day, 
and at first there had 
been only twelve. 
Their bright eyes soon 
found the seeds on the 
snow, and they 
cracked every one, not 
nibbling like Mr. 
Chickadee, nor ham- 
mering like Little 
Nuthatch, but just 

. like that—one quick 
crack and one big 
swallow and only the 
shuck left. 


“TI wish they’d come 
right on the window 
sill,” said Dolly. 

“Maybe they will,” 
said Dick. ‘‘They’re 
tamer than any other 
birds around here. I 
guess they’ve never 
seen people enough to 
learn fear. They 
scold when I come up 
the path from the 
barn, close to their 
hedge, but they don’t 
fly away.” 

Every day the children moved the. grosbecks’ 
table nearer the house. The buckthorn berries were 
soon nearly gone, but the fairy birds liked the sun- 
flower seed even better. 

One day Father brought a long plank, and he and 
Dick fixed it to make a sloping path from the ground 
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up to the window sill. Dolly sprinkled seed on the 
plank, and more on the sill, and in a few minutes— 
even before she had expected them and started 
watching—up came those birds, seven of them, 
hopping around and eating right outside the window. 

Carefully Dick and 
Dolly crept nearer and 
nearer to watch. 

“There are two 
kinds!’’ whispered 
Dick. “I thought so! 
The yellow breasts are 
the fathers, and the 
grey breasts are the 
mothers.” 

“See them fight!” 
giggled Dolly. One 
big yellow bird was 
chasing all the others 
off the window, and 
then a grey lady bird 
hopped up and chased 
him off. 

““She’s the crossest 
thing,” said Dick. 
“I’ve noticed her 
before. I can tell her 
by the crack in her 
bill. Let’s call her 
Crosspatch.”’ 


“That little . grey 
one is a fighter too,” 
said Dolly, pointing. 
“She holds her head 
down and that makes 
her neck feathers 
rumple. Let’s name 
her—let me see—let’s 
name her Fluffy.” 

“Know what I’m 
going to do?” said 
Dick. “I’m going to 
get up early tomorrow 
and hold my hand out 
with seed in it. I 
think they ’ll eat right 
out of my hand.” 

Next morning be- 
fore breakfast Dick 
did that very thing. 

“Fluffy was so 
greedy I had to push 
her back,” he told 
Dolly. “My, but her 
breast feathers feel soft and smooth!” 

Dolly opened the window a crack and stuck her 
hand out, but the birds wouldn’t come. 

“Try earlier,” said Dick. “They are tamest 
early, when they are hungriest.” 

‘I’m afraid I shan’t wake up,” said Dolly. But 


(Continued on page 49) 


WHIM-WHAM 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 


CHARACTERS 


LorRD TWIDDLEWINKS, prime minister of Fairyland, that is, he 
was. Whether or not he still is you will have to read this play 
tosee. Heisa very business-like little fairy with horn-rimmed 
spectacles. Over his brownie-like costume he wears a mantle 
of dark blue velvet. 


LaDy TWIDDLEWINKS, his wife, whose hair is beginning to turn 
gray but who wears pink as bravely as she ever 
did. 
WuHIM-WHaAM, Fairyland’s red-haired queen. You’ve 
always heard, of course, that red-haired folks 
have fiery tempers. That may not be true of 
your little auburn-haired friend, but it certainly 
is the case with Queen Whim-Wham, at least 
when we first meet her. 
QUIRK, the jester. I’ll wager you’ve never heard of 
a fairy fool before. It’s something all the writers 
seem to have overlooked. Still, if mortal queens 
have them in their courts, why shouldn’t Whim- 
Wham? He wears a pointed cap and a clown- 
fashioned costume with dozens of little bells that 
jingle constantly. He has wings, of course, just 
like the other fairies. 
PETERKINS and POLLY, two little mortal children, 
seven and ten years old. Since they only visit Fairyland in 
a dream, they can wear their very nicest Sunday clothes if they 
want to. The fact that they are really home in bed doesn’t 
mean that they must go to Fairyland in their nighties. 
LADIES IN WAITING, of whom there are two or more and two 
or more pages. 


ScENE: The throne room in the queen’s palace. Little Lord 
Twiddlewinks sits on bench, right, weeping into a cob- 
web handkerchief. Of course, mortal prime 


ministers do not cry—at least, we never see them—but fairy 
os as often as anything goes wrong. Enter Lady Twid- 
e S. 


LADY TWIDDLEWINKS (trying to cheer him up): 
Well, is the prime minister of Fairyland a cry baby? 
LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: But—my—my love, I’m 
not going to be prime minister any more. 
Queen Whim-Wham’s going to banish 

both of us. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: Just because 
we gave the fairy record book to those 
two little mortal children? 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Yes. I—I wish 
we had never seen those mortal children 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: Twiddle, I’m 
surprised at you. You should be glad 
we gave it tothem. No one in Fairyland 
ever looked inside the book, and the 
children love it so. Everytime they open 

it, it’s just like taking a trip to Fairyland for them— 
with all those stories of our good times and the 
pictures of the fairies. 
LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: I—I know, but I don’t 
want to be banished. 
LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: Oh, the queen’s just 
angry beeause we gave the book to the Jones 
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children. A bee be- 
longing to a man 
named Jones once 
stole her pollen hair dye, and ever 
since she’s had to wear it red. 
She hates the name. But don’t 
worry; we won’t be banished. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Her 
majesty said we would, and you 
know she does not change her 
mind. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS (pulling 
out her knitting): She thinks she 
doesn’t. But I have a surprise 
for her that will make even queens 
who never change their minds 
change them, [Whispering.] 
Polly and Peterkins are outside. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS (excited): 
The little children who have the (“je 
fairy record book? [She nods.] ~~ Mae’ 
But, my love, you know that it is . 
dangerous for mortal children to 
come to Fairyland. [He polishes his spectacles.] 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: I only brought them in a 
dream. 

LoRD TWIDDLEWINKS: But the queen hates 
mortals. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: Not these mortals. Just 
wait till she sees them! 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Yes, her hair will grow 
two shades redder. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: No, Twiddle, even Queen 
Whim-Wham cannot help loving Peterkins and 
Polly, if their name is Jones. She is a woman first— 
a queen afterwards. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: My dear, you talk just 
like the mortals. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: The mortals say very 
sensible things at times—even the grown-up ones. 


[Enter QUIRK, turning handsprings, but WHIM-WHAM, who follows, 
does not crack a smile, although her ladies in waiting giggle into 
their handkerchiefs. In stony silence she seats herself on the 
throne chair, the ladies take their places on either side and the 
little pages, who have been carrying her train, sit at her feet.| 
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QUEEN-WHIM 
WHAM (fo QUIRK 
who ts dancing a jig 
in the center of the stage and mak- 
ing his bells jingle as loudly as 
possible): Stand aside, Quirk. Will 
the Lord and Lady Twiddlewinks 
come before me? [They kneel be- 
fore the throne, but she snatches 
away the hand the prime minister 
is about to kiss. Unfolding a long 
scroll she reads in angry tones:] 


The fairy record book has vanished 
From the realm of Fairyland. 
They who gave it now are banished 
By the order of Whim-Wham. 


Whim-Wham, queen of all the 
fairies, 
Heard the Twiddlewinks confess. 
The penalty that their crime 
carries 
Is exile—nothing less. 


LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Your majesty, no one in 
Fairyland ever read the book I gave away. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Still, it was not a dignified 
thing to do, and I shall send the next prime minister 
to bring it back before another night has passed. 
There is no need to argue, Lord Twiddlewinks. I 
never change my mind. [How the fairies snicker!] 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: If we musi go into ban- 
ishment, your majesty, grant us one last favor. 
[Queen nods.) ‘The little mortals who have the fairy 
record book have come here in a dream. Will you 
see them? 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Humph! The Jones chil- 
dren, I suppose. If you had to give away the record 
book why couldn’t you have picked some children 
with a fancy name? There must be thousands of 
Jones. 

QuIRK (to the ladies who giggle as usual): And 
many bees but not much pollen! 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: But only one Peterkins, 
Queen Whim-Wham, and only one Polly. 














CHILD LIFE 


QUEEN WHIM- 

WHAM: Peterkins 

and Polly! They do 

have rather nice front names, 

don’t they? The Jones, whose 

bee I knew, was named Hezekiah. 

Bring them in, Quirk. [Exit 

QUIRK gleefully.| But remember, 

Lady Twiddlewinks, I never 
change my mind. 


[Re-enter QUIRK, turning handpsrings, fol- 
lowed by POLLY holding PETERKINS by the 
hand. Both are very wide-eyed and 
scared.]| 


QUIRK: Your majesty, Polly; 
Peterkins. Both Jones. Remem- 
ber, children, she does not change 
her mind. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Quirk, 
I’ll have you beheaded if you 
tease the little darlings. 


[There is a great jingling of bells, and even 
LADY TWIDDLEWINKS laughs behind her 
Jan. POLLY nudges PETERKINS and 
finally gets him to kneel and kiss the 
queen’s hand as she does.]} 


QUEEN WHIM-WHAM (pleased): So you are the 
children who have the fairy record book? 

PETERKINS: Oh, it’s the wonderfulest book, 
Mrs. Queen. [POLLY whispers in his ear.| Isn't 
your name Mrs. Queen? 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Queen is one of my names. 
The other one is Whim-Wham. 

PETER: My mother says we must never call 
grown-up folks by their first names. You are 
grown-up, aren’t you, even if you aren’t any 
bigger’n us? 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Well, Peterkins, I’ll never 
be any bigger than I am right now. 

POLLY (who really knows how you should speak to 
a queen): Oh, your majesty, I wouldn’t want to be. 
You’re so pretty as you are. You’re every bit as 
beautiful as our fairy book says you are. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM (very pleased): Did the 
record book really call me pretty? [The little pages 
laugh so hard they have to stuff their hand- 
kerchiefs into their mouths.| 
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POoLLy: It said 
just lots of things 
besides—that you 
were wise and kind and—and— 
oh, yes, that you never changed 
your mind. I’m awfully glad of: 
that, Mrs. Queen, I mean, your 
majesty, because you’ll not be 
sorry you gave us the book and 
want it back. 
QUIRK (in sing-song voice): 
She didn’t give it, mortal kids, 
And I have heard her say, 
Before another night has passed 
She’ll have it brought away. 
PETERKINS (beginning to cry): 
Oh, Mrs. Queen, you wouldn’t take 
it away. You wouldn't. 
QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Of 
course not, darling Peterkins. 
[Sternly.] Quirk, if you ever make 
a mortal child cry again, I’ll take 
your bells from you. [QUIRK 
turns a somersault and sits down sadly on the floor.} 
And as soon as the fairies have enough adventures 
to make another book, children, I’ll send it to you 
by Lord Twiddle——I mean, by the prime minister. 
[More giggling and jingling of bells.| And now, my 
dears, you had better go home again. 

POLLY (disappointed): Already? 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Well, you see, you’re only 
here in a dream and dreams are very short. But, 
I tell you, I’ll give you each a nice wish before you go. 

PoLLy: Goody! There are so many things I 
want. 

PETERKINS: Me, too. A baseball bat and a 
radio and a diamond ring for Mother and— 

QUEEN WHIM-WuHaM: Pages, bring in the wish 
box. [Fairies are worried and whisper to each other. 
Exit pages.| Perhaps when you see the wishes, 
children, it’ll be easier to choose. 

PoLLy: Can you see them? 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Certainly, but be careful 

not to stick a pin in them. 
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POLLY (feeling 
Peter’s clothes): 
Now be sure, 
Peterkins, that there aren’t any 
loose pins about you. 

PETERKINS: Aw, boys don’t 
wear pins, only girls. 


[Re-enter pages with a large box which they 
open and set before the queen. She holds 
up balloons of varied sizes, shapes and 
colors. That is, they look like balloons to 
you. They’re really wishes, as you'll 
soon find out.} 


QUEEN WHIM-WHAM (holding 
up a red balloon): Here is the 
bravery wish. 

PETERKINS: Oh, please, may I 
have that? When I get big I 
want to slay monsters like the 
knights in my King Arthur book. 
{She gives it to him.| 

POLLY: Your majesty, might I 
have that lovely, lovely blue 
one? 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM (handing 
her a blue one): The beauty wish, Polly. [Putting 
the balloons back and clapping her hands for the pages.] 
Put the box away. 

POLLY (in dismay): Peterkins, we forgot to wish 
anything for Mother. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM (opening the box again): 
What do you want for her? 

PETERKINS: Oh, a diamond ring like the one 
Daddy gave her and she lost and a diamond necklace 
* and a diamond— : oe 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM (handing him a golden bal- 
loon): The luxury wish. She may not want it after 
awhile, but the nice thing about fairy wishes is that 
if you get tired of them, all you have to do is to stick 
a pin in them. 

First LADY IN WAITING: Whatever shall we do? 
She’s going to give every one of them away. 

LoRD TWIDDLEWINKS: Your majesty, I beg of 
you, be careful of the wishes. 


QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: You have no right to beg 
anything of me, Lord Twiddlewinks. That is 
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for the next prime 
minister. [To the 
jester, who has 
slipped up to grab a wish or two 
before she can give them all away.]} 
Quirk, put those back in the box. 
[He pretends to obey but keeps a 
large purple one behind his back.) 

PETERKINS: Mrs. Queen, I 
have just one more wish—just a 
tiny one. I’d like to be a big man 
all at once and not have to wait 
till I grow up. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM:  That’s 
a very foolish wish. [Pricking a 
green balloon with a pin and hold- 
ing up the limp pieces of rubber 
that are left). Just see, how sorry 
looking it was, after all. I have 
a nicer wish than that for you. 
It’s the loveliest in Fairyland. 
[Holding up a limp lavender one.| 
The love wish. 

POLLY (disappointed): It’s a pretty color. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: It never stays the same 
size very long. As you grow bigger it will either get 
larger and shinier or so tiny that you can’t see it at 
all. It belonged to me when I was a little princess, 
but I lost it—at least, I couldn’t see it until today. 
Let me make it bigger for you. [She blows it into 
a fair-sized balloon, one of the pages tying a string 
to close the air passage.| There, that’s a good size 
to start with! 

PETERKINS: We’ll make it awfly big. Honest, 
we will. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: I hope so. [Kissing them 
good-night): But you must scamper off to bed now. 
[Exit children, calling their good-byes.| 

SECOND LADY IN WAITING: Oh, your majesty, 
you gave them all our wishes. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: We don’t need them. 
It’s time the fairies learned to work instead of just 
wishing for everything they want. 

PAGES: But we don’t want to work. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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COUSIN GRAZIA’S 


GOOD INTENTIONS 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of the Mary Jane Series, Foxy Squirrel in the Garden, Billy Robin and his Neighbors, 


Y AN open window that looked out 
across the harbor of a city in southern 
Sardinia, stood eight-year-old Grazia, 


7 shane ae 
La ie an 


and it was easy 
to tell from her 
sorrowful look 
that something 
not very pleas- 
ant was happen- 
ing. Grazia’s 
mother had just 
told her that 
she and Grazia’s 
father would 
have to go away 
on a long journey 
over to Italy. Now 
Italy was not so very 
far away, for Sar- 
dinia is an island in 
the Mediterranean 
Sea, but it sounded 
far away to Grazia, 
especially when her 
mother said they 
would be gone six 


weeks—just think!—six whole weeks! 
“Will I stay here all alone with only the 
servants?” asked Grazia, forlornly. 


Junior Cook Book, The Camp at Gravel Point, etc. 

“Indeed, no, dearest,’ said her mother 
fondly. ‘‘ You are to have a visit, too, with 
your auntie.” 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Grazia happily. 

Grazia’s mother smiled. “‘And you know 

she has a little 

daughter almost 

your age and we two ° 

sisters have wanted 

you to know each 

other. So Father 

has found a friend 

who will take you up 

there, and off you go 

tomorrow for a visit 

of your own. You 

will love it. 

There shall be 

no lessons, but 

you may help 

auntie and learn 

to know their 

ways. They 

live differently 

from what you 

are used to, but 

just haw I shall not tell you. Discover that 
for yourself.’ 

The rest of the day was more than busy 
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getting Grazia’s frocks and belongings packed, 
so there was not another lonesome minute. 
As the leisurely little train traveled up the 
western coast of the island, Grazia tried to 
imagine just what her mother meant when she 
said auntie’s way of living would be different. 
But dear me! When she actually arrived 
there and saw the house, how 
surprised she 
was! For 
it wasn’t 
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the least bit like her own three-story stone 
house in the city—oh, not a bit! To be sure 
the lolla, the enclosed porch in the front, was 
not unlike her own—it had growing plants 
and urns of flowers and a stone bath for the 
birds. But the minute they passed the lolla 
and went inside the house, there was such a 
difference that Grazia felt as though surely 
she must be in a strange land. 

The furniture was low; the tables so low 
one would have to kneel down to work at 
them; there were only a few low chairs. 
Mostly liped up cushions and rugs were used 
to sit on. And in the kitchen the oven was 
crude and built into the wall just like the 
quaint old oven told of in story books. 
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Grazia, being only eight years old, didn’t know 
that even on the small island of Sardinia 
there are all sorts of folks and that her auntie, 
who had married and not moved to the big 
city as had her sister, Grazia’s mother, had 
kept to the old island ways and customs. 

So at first Grazia, who wore middy blouses 
and talked of being a girl scout as soon as 
she was old enough, felt very queer in her 
auntie’s house, and Enrica, her cousin, with 
her quaint little native costume and native 
ways, felt strange and out of place with the 
visitor in her own home. 

But that was not for long. The girls had 
not been together for two days before they 
ft werefast 

w= friends and 
were hav- 
ing the best 
possible 
time to- 
gether. 
Enrica 








braided her hair in two long braids and tried 
on Grazia’s middy blouse, which she thought 
very strange and wonderful. And Grazia 
folded her long locks tightly around her head 
and put a kerchief over it while she wore her 
cousin’s second best dress and thought it 
great fun. For after all, even though their 
clothes were different, they were both happy. 

There was a picnic for Grazia out in the 
hills, with cheeses and fine fruits and pillonca 
(bread) and cakes. There was a trip to the 
mountain on horseback and many other good 
times. And then bake day came. 

Now Grazia didn’t know a thing about bake 
day. All her life she had lived in the city 
and if there was a bake day there, she hadn’t 
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seen it. But bake day in this town — well, 
evidently that was a serious matter. 

The clear air over the town was cloudy 
with the smoke of many ovens. No women 
or children were on the street. Inside the 
houses was a rush and stir of work. Bake 
day on the island of Sardinia meant that all 
the bread for a week’s supply would be baked 
in each home. No baker’s bread there—city 
folks might buy their bread, but no good 
housewife of town or hamlet would for a 
minute think of such laziness! 

The girls were called early in the morning 
so that breakfast could be soon out of the 
way. The front of the house was given a 
hasty tidying. Then the real business of the 
day began. 

Flour was ground in the quaint old mill 
that was turned by a little old donkey. 
Grazia thought she could stand and watch 
him all day, he looked so funny going round 
and round the 
little stone mill! at 
Of course he was | 
blindfolded to 
keep him from 
getting so dizzy 
he would tumble 
over in his tracks! 

But she wasn’t 
to have a chance 
to watch long, for 
her auntie believed 
that a little girl 
big enough to eat 
bread was big 
enough to help 
make it. 

“Come hither, 
little one,’’ she 
called kindly, 
“‘and help Enrica shake the cloth and spread 
it out.” | 

To be sure, Grazia didn’t know what was 
meant but she soon found out. Enrica 
brought from the kitchen cupboard a long 
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narrow strip of cloth which the two girls 
shook in the hot sunshine and then folded 
neatly—Enrica knew just how it should 
be done. 

By the time they got back into the house, 
the actual bread making was beginning. 
Maids brought balls of dough to the table 
where Grazia’s auntie with her own hands 
rolled out the great flat, round loaves ready 
for baking. But the flies! Dear me! How 
many there were! 

“Now quickly,” said the auntie, “get the 
cloth!”” And then Grazia understood. Enrica 
spread the cloth, a single fold, on the table 
in front of her mother. As quickly as two 
loaves of bread were laid on it, she covered 
those over and the flies could not get them. 
Then two more were covered and two more, 
till the whole cloth was full of unbaked bread. 

“Now then,” said the lady as she dusted 
off her hands, ‘‘you have been good helpers. 
The baking can wait 
till afternoon. You 
shall have some good 
luncheon and sit out- 
doors in the shade.” 
It was fun, after sitting 
cramped in the little 
kitchen brushing 
flies, to stretch out 
in the shade out 
of doors and eat 
good food. 
Almost, 
Grazia 
thought, 
she could 

x7 j s = take a nap. 
ee’ ORE, a“ But they 
; were not to be so 
peaceful long. A 
neighbor came rushing over. 

“Come quickly!” she called. ‘‘The little 
boy, he has burned his hand!” And off the 
kind-hearted auntie went, putting her neigh- 
bor’s need above her own work. As she 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Are you willing to take a chance with half-clean clothes? 


Fels-Naptha Soap makes clothes clean deep down through 
every thread. 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha removes all danger of 


contamination by making clothes thoroughly clean. No dirt 


Real Naptha! You can tell ; ; 7 ; 
by the smell remains, either on the surface or hidden in the fibres. 


A 


Use Fels-Naptha Soap to wash the You see what a vital relation Fels-Naptha Cleanliness 


children’s play clothes. Rompers, = ‘ 
dresses, blouses, stockings, all get dirt in clothes bears to the health of your whole family. 


ground-in that Ay —— os 
to get out with ordin soap an : a : 
water, without injuring ‘the fabric. Fels-Naptha is not only thorough; it is safe for washing 
els-Napt. ma t thoro : . : . * 

Saickly end cafcly. the most delicate fabrics. Its action is gentle, and it saves 


clean—quickly and safely. 
many dollars worth of clothes by doing away with hard 
rubbing. Gj 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid 
soap and real naptha in a way that gives you the benefit of 
these two great cleaners at the same time, and in one quick- 
working, health-preserving bar. Get Fels-Naptha today. 
Know the healthfulness of Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 
The original and genuine naptha soap, 
TE ST Fels-Naptha's cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps for 


in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy ; 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


-FELS-NAPTHA 


© 1923, Fels & Co. 
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Will Your Child Ever 
Blame You- 


For the Crimes Most Parents 


Unknowingly Commit 
Against their Children? 


OCTORS who specialize in children’s 
diseases tell us that daily thousands 
of loving parents are unknowingly 

using methods in bringing up their children 
which endanger their chance of happiness 
and success in later life and actually injure 
their health. And the pitiful part of it is 
that these parents do not realize the irrep- 
arable harm they are doing. 

Something more than love is due a child. 
And that is the right training—training 
that builds sturdy health of body, fineness 
of mind, nobility of character. Unless a 
child receives this training he has a right, 
in future years, to blame his parents for 
the crimes they have unknowingly com- 
mitted against his happiness. 

Have you ever given really scientific 
study to the question of your child’s train- 
ing? Have you searched scientifically 
for the cause of disobedience and wilfulness 
which is so embarrassing before others, or 
the cause of untruthfulness, and for other 
symptoms which, if not treated in the right 
way, may lead to serious consequences? 
Do you punish your child for exhibiting a 
bad trait, or “let it go?’’ In either case 
you do the child a needless wrong when 
he might be trained easily. 

Recently there has been developed a - 
tem of child training which is founded u 
the latest principles endorsed by lea “oo 
national authorities. It accomplishes results 
never dreamed of by the average parent. 


New System 


Under this new system 
even children who have 
been positively unmanage- 
able become obedient and 
willing, and such traits as 
bashfulness, jealousy, fear 
and bragging, are overcome. 
But the system goes deeper 
than that, for it instills high 
ideals and builds character. 
Physical punishment, 
shouted commands, and 
other barbarous relics of 
the old system have no 
place in this modern school. 
And the results are nothing 
short of marvelous. 

Instead of an unpleasant 
duty, child training mes 
a genuine pleasure. The 
parent shares every confi- 
dence, joy and sorrow of the 
child, and at the same time 
has its respect and obedi- 
ence. This is a situation 
rarely possible under old 
training methods 

The founder of this new 
system is Prof. Ray C. 
Beery, A. B., M. A. (Har- 


vard and Columbia), 


en 
ment? 


mands? 


hting? 


ment? 


DO YOU KNOW 
HOW— 


to obtain cheerful obedi- 
ence always 


to keep children from cry- 
ing? 


to suppress temper in chil- 
without punish- 


to win confidence of chil- 


to discourage the ‘‘Why’”’ 
habit in regard to com- 


to train children in neat- 
ness and order? 


to ei revent seeing and 
to cultivate ideal tempera- 


to deal with a supersensi- 
tive child? 

to cure impertinence? 
Discourtesy? Vulgarity? 

to deal with a boy who is a 
bully? A braggart? 

to remove fear of dark- 
ness? Fear of thunder 
and lightning? Fear of 
harmless animals? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to instruct children in the 
delicate matter of sex? 


who has written 
a complete 
course in Prac- 
tical Child 
Training. This 
course is 

on Professor 
Beery’s exten- 
sive investiga- 
tions and wide 
practical experi- 
ence, and pro- 
vides a well 
worked out plan 
which the parent 
can easily fol- 
low. The Par- 
entsAssociation, 
devoted to im- 
proving the 
methods of child 
training, has 
adopted the 
Beery system 
and is teaching 
the course to 
everyone of its 
members by 
mail. 


An Invitation to Join 


At this time a special invitation is being 
extended to earnest fathers and mothers 
who would like to join the Association and 
learn the methods which are proving so 
successful with children of 
all ages. 

Membership in The Par- 
ents Association — which 
has no dues—entitles you 
to a complete course of 
lessons in child tr by 
Professor Beery. s 

ractical advice must not 

confused with the hun- 
dreds of books on child 
training which leave the 
reader in the dark because 
of vagueness and lack of 
definite and practical appli- 
cations. It does not deal 
in generalities. Instead, it 
shows by concrete illustra- 
tions and detailed explana- 
tions exactly what to do to 
meet every emergency and 
how to accomplish immed- 
iate results. No matter 
whether your child is still 
in the cradle or is eighteen 
years old, these books will 
show how to apply the right 
a at once. "Yaa 
merely take up the par- 
ticular trait, turn to the 
roper page, and apply the 
fess to the child. You 
are told exactly what to do. 
The younger the child the 
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Something More Than Love is Due a Child—and 


But How Will a Busy 
Her Child’s Mind ont 
vercome the Faults of 
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better. You cannot begin too soon, for the 
child’s behavior in the first few years of life 
depends on the parent. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We shall be lad to beet Jun fon free of charge our 
new et, ew Child Training,” 
together with full particulars of the work of the Asso- 
ciation and the sogetal benefits it offers to members. 
For the sake of 
ae children, and 
or your own sake, 
write for this free 
klet now before 
you lay the maga- 
zine aside. 
f this booklet 
answers a few of the 
= that have 
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is showing pe 
sincere 
American mothers 
the easy aad right 
way to train their 


only a matter of 
sending the enor 
or a post 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 961 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


-—--—-— Free Book Coupon - — — - 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION ~- 

Dept. 961. Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me your booklet, ““ New Method in Child 
Training,” information about The Parents 
Association, free of charge. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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THE SINGING BOW 


A Story of the Origin of the Harp 


S WE look at the beautiful harp with 
its elegant gold pillar and its grace- 
fully carved neck, as we watch the 

harpist resting it against his shoulder while 
his fingers glide over the forty-seven strings, 
and as we listen to its sweet, mysterious voice, 
it is hard to believe that the first harp was 
only a hunter’s bow. But even so, men who 
study history tell us that this wonderful 
harp has come to us out of wild woods, misty 
waters, and dim starlight. If we might know 
of its first singing, the story would be some- 
what like this. 

In the long-ago days, when all men were 
mighty hunters and stalked the jungle and 
the forest for wild animals, the boy, Beautiful- 
thought, lived with his tribe along the shores 
of the broad silver river. 

In these old times men needed strong and 
sure weapons in their hunting, for they looked 
to the wild life about them for both their 
food and their clothing. 

How would you like a winter suit made of 
the fur-covered skin of a tiger? Beautiful- 
thought and his friends had never seen cloth. 

Instead of bread and butter, could you be 
quite happy with a piece of deer-meat? 
There were no stores in the time of Beautiful- 
thought. Then, each man made his own 
tools from shell or stone. When food was 
needed, men took their bows and arrows and 
trailed some wild animal to its lair. Some of 
the creatures were very fierce. Some were 
very cunning. All were very wild. 





By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 





So the bow of the hunter must be strong, 
his arrow swift and sure if he would be always 
certain of his warm coat and enough dinner. 

This was why at night, as these long-ago 
hunters sat about the fire, they worked to 
make the arrow straight or tested the strength 
of the skin-thong which they stretched for a 
bowstring. 

Always the hunter used strong. wood for 
his bow. Always he twanged the stretched 
string and listened to its humming. By this 
sound he could tell if it were tight enough and 
strong enough to send the arrow flying faster 
than the frightened deer. 

If his bow were a long one, then his string 
made a deep tone like a low “do.” If it were 
a shorter bow, the humming tone was higher, 
because the shorter string made a sound like 
““sol”’ above low “do.” Ifa small bow, then 
the short string made a humming like high 
“do.” 

So, in those far-away days, the men of 
Beautiful-thought’s tribe made ready for the 
hunt. Beautiful-thought sat with them. He 
liked the humming of the bow-strings. He 
said they sang a song to him. Content and 
Little-deer sat with him. They were great 
friends. They knew, these three, when Black- 


head called his sweetest note, where Red-wing 
hung his nest in the river rushes, why Yellow- 
breast sang so wildly from the tip of the high 
tree-twig. 

When the lonesome night bird called sadly 
from across the dark river, Beautiful-thought 
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could answer so truly that even his friend, 
Little-deer, would believe that it was the 
night bird’s own mate answering. 

One evening, back a bit from the circle 
about the open fire, Beautiful-thought sat 
with his two friends. He was not listening 
to Wild-lion tell of his race with the swift 
gazelle; he did not hear when the big man of 
the tribe, Healthy, told of the crocodile, like 
a great log on the river edge. 

In his arm, Beautiful-thought held his long 
bow. He held it carefully as the tribe 
mothers hold the tiny babies. Sometimes he 
twanged the string as the others did. But as 
he laid his ear close and listened to the low 
humming, he was not thinking of how swiftly 
it would send the straight arrow. 

Content and Little-deer sat beside Beauti- 
ful-thought. They were glad when they 
heard the hum of his bowstring. “Let it sing 
again, Beautiful-thought,” they begged. 

“It is the voice of the wind in the trees,” 
Beautiful-thought told them. He let them 
lay their eager ears close, the better to hear. 

Little-deer plucked the strings of his own 
tiny bow. “Mine is the voice of 
the tiny stars, far away,” 
he whispered. 

““Let your 
stars sing with 
my wind,” 
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said Beautiful-thought. He held his long bow 
close to the tiny bow of Little-deer, and the 
two strings hummed together. 

“Mine too,” cried Content. 
of the waterfall in the forest.” 
his bowstring. 

“It is nearer than the stars, but not so big 
and deep as my song of the wind,” Beautiful- 
thought said slowly. 

Holding their bows close, again and again 
the three friends let them sing together. 
Content and Little-deer laughed aloud with 
joy, but Beautiful-thought only touched his 
bow as a mother would touch the face of a 
sleeping baby. 

That night Beautiful-thought had a won- 
derful dream. He wakened suddenly and 
looked up into the star-world above him. 
Then he looked at his friends who slept side 
by side. The tiny bow of Little-deer had 
slipped from his open hand and lay near the 
larger bow of Content. Beautiful-thought 
took the bows up gently. Quietly he left the 
camp. He seated himself beside the silver 
river. But he did not answer the lonesome 
night bird. He did not even 

hear it call. He was work- 
ing out his dream. 
Then with 
sharp teeth 
and strong 


“‘Mine sings 
He plucked 
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fingers he tore shreds from his skirt of deer 
skin. With these he bound the bow of Con- 
tent close into the arch of his own long bow. 
Then inside the bow of Content he pressed 
the tiny bow of Little-deer and bound it into 
place with the shreds of deer-hide. Holding 
the three so, bound together, he plucked the 
string of his own long bow, then that of Con- 
tent, and then the tiny one. He bent his 
ear to catch the tones. It was true—his 
dream—that with his own fingers he alone 
could make the wind and the waterfall and 
the starlight sing together! 

Long in the quiet night Beautiful-thought 
sat alone by the silver river. He was thinking 
—thinking— 

He knew that when morning came he must 
return the borrowed bows to his little friends. 
Yet how could he, who had made the wind and 
the waterfall and the starlight sing together, 
ever be happy when only the wind sang alone? 

When the first faint flush of dawn tinted 
the star-flecked sky, Beautiful-thought had 
an idea. From the borrowed bows he loosed 
the strings. He would find new strings for 
his little friends. To the strong 
wood of his own bow, back 
of his long string, he 
stretched the 
string from 
the bow of 
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Content, and back of that, in the curve of the 
arch, the short string that sang of the far- 
away stars. 

How happily he worked! 
his long bow would never hunt again, but 
then for all the tribe he could now make 


He knew that 


music. He would give them songs.and they 
would give him food and clothing. 

And then, just as the sun came up over the 
dark hills, and the tree tops turned to flutter- 
ing gold, our wonderful harp was born. For 
then, Beautiful-thought, holding his bow as 
he had seen a tribe mother hold her tiny baby, 
plucked the three strings, and the wind and 
the waterfall and the starlight sang together, 
as they have done ever since in the voice of 
the harp, for all the world to hear. 

From that first harp to the golden one that 
we see today is a story that is thousands of 
years long. But through it all men have 
loved the harp even as Beautiful-thought 
loved his singing bow. : 

How much they have loved it you may read 
in many old books. Once the love of it saved 
the mind of a mighty ruler—that was when 
the shepherd boy, David, played 

his harp for King Saul. 
Once ‘the love of it 
saved England 
—that was 
when the 
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‘*Say, Sis, have you heard about our vaca- wi 
tion?” Jimmy was all excitement. ar 
‘It’s over,” said Marjorie, putting ona in 
very doleful face as she thought of the wW 
glorious Christmas holidays. | 
“Oh, not that one,’ Jimmy reassured in 
her. ‘I mean our vacation next summer.” | 
“Oh, Jimmy, has Mother decided on that th 
already?”’ 3 


“You just bet she has. CHILD LiFe “S 
i came this morning and you should have an 
j just seen Mother when she looked at it. 
i Why she began to smile so much that I just co 
4 had to peep over her shoulder to see what as 
# she was smiling at. And there she was to 


looking at pictures of camps with boys and 
girls dancing and going horseback riding. 
Why, in every single picture they were 
swimming or hiking or doing something 
interesting and Mother said that she 
wanted to be sure and choose camps that 
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would meet our par-par-particular needs 
and that CHILD LIFE would send us 
information about several good camps and 
we could decide—.”’ 

“Oh, goody, goody,’’ Marjorie was danc- 
ing up and down in her excitement. 

“Say, Jimmy, I bet I develop more muscle 
than you do next summer.” 

“Bet you don’t!”’ Jimmy was indignant. 
“Say, listen, who started this vacation 
anyway?’’ 

“Why, Mother and CHILD LIFE, of 
course,’’ sang Marjorie over her shoulder 
as she hurried over to the house next door 
to tell her best friend all about it.” 


Address 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 


School and Camp Service 


‘CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago 
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THEIR REASONS WHY 
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LIKE the winter best of all,’ | 
Said merry little Kate; | 
“Because the lake turns into ice, 


And we can coast and skate!” 


“T like the spring when, everything 
Is green,’ said Bessie Bell; 
‘And we can hunt for violets 


In woods and mossy dell!” 


I like the summer still the best,” 
Said Amaryllis May; 

‘Cause summer-time’s the time we have 

Our longest holiday!” 


| like the fall,’’ said Margie Ann, 
“When nuts come raining down, 





And all the leaves have turned from green 
To red and golden brown!” 


“I like the winter and the spring, 

The summer and the fall,” 
Said Jenny Lou; “'I like each one, 
Because God sends them all!” 
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FLEETWING, 
THE BIG CANADA HONKER 


By ALFRED G. RICHARDSON 


Y NAME is Fleetwing, and I belong to that 
branch of the wild goose family known as 
the Canada goose. I was born in a nest 

made of sticks lined with down and carefully hidden 
in the marshes along the shore of Hudson Bay. 
There I spent the first happy summer days of my 
childhood, along with two brothers and two sisters. 

Mother said we were a very hard family to raise. 
The boys were always flying away to race, and the 
girls would swim farther out into the big lake than 
she thought safe. But we were strong, healthy 
birds and, I suppose, a bit venturesome. 

I remember some of those races very well. My 
oldest brother, Flyfast, and I would go out miles 
from home and then race back. The races were 
fairly even, too. Flyfast was large and strong, but 
my wings were longer, so I could win quite as often 
as he. 

My father’s name was Broadwing, and he was 
a father to be proud of. I used 
to wonder if some day I would be 
as big and handsome as he was. 
The white patch on his throat 
made a fine contrast to the black 
bill, black head and long black 
neck, while the big brown body, 
with gray breast and white tail 
coverts, blended perfectly with his 
black legs and feet. And no 
matter whether he was standing, 
walking, swimming or 
flying, Father always 
carried himself with 
the majesty of a king 
and you may be sure 
that each of us thought 
of him as a king, too. 

There is no member 
of Mother Nature’s 
family more devoted to 
his children than a 
Canada gander, and in 
this my father was no 
exception. All during 
the time that Mother 
sat patiently hatching 
the five eggs, Father 
stood on guard right by 
her side, day and night, 
and woe be to the man 
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or beast that came near them. Father would 
attack anything from a rattlesnake to a truck horse 
and drive it off, too, mighty fast. 

You see, a wild gander, unlike most of the other 
birds, chooses a wife for his whole lifetime, and as 
the years come and go each becomes very fond of 
the other and they will stick together through thick 
and thin. Father does his share of the work too, 
in raising the children. When we were little yellow, 
downy goslings Father used to take us out to paddle 
every day. We were all feet, bill and fluff in those 
days. Mother used to scold if Father took us too 
far out. We could not understand why, although 
we afterwards learned that Mother had a perfectly 
good reason. 

One day we were playing hide and seek among 
the reeds and I had hidden quite a long way off, 
when suddenly I heard Mother shout to come in 
at once. I could tell from the tone of her voice that 
something out of the ordi- 
nary had happened and that 
she was frightened. Then 
I heard Father shout, 
quickly and sharply, 
““Kaunk Kaunk,” which, in 
the language of the wild 
geese, means “Look out, 
look out,” and calls for 
quick action. But I was 
having such a good time 
that I thought I would 
wait just a minute. 

I could hear the other 


Bee ee 
commen aia, childsen. scurrying 


SONS Yih ahd through the reeds but 
eRe Ne ays am afraid I delayed my 
own start a trifle too 
long. All at once I 
heard a great swish over 
my head. On looking 
up I saw Father having 
a battle with a huge, 
fierce looking bird. 
Feathers were flying in 
every direction and 
Father was most angry. 
I did not loiter another 
instant but scampered 
for home as fast as I 
could paddle. Mother 
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was greatly excited and was so cross with me that 
she gave me a couple of sharp digs with her bill, 
as I fled to safety under her wings. 

Father came home shortly after with a few feathers 
missing, and I heard him tell Mother it had been a 
very narrow escape. When things had calmed down 
a bit I asked Father what it was all about. He told 
me a golden eagle had swooped down from way up 
in the sky and would have carried me off in a jiffy. 
How an eagle, or any other bird, could have 
seen me where I was 
hidden was more 
than I could under- 
stand. 

Father was a 
leader in those days. 

For many years, in 
October or Novem- 
ber, he led a flock to 
our winter home in 
the south. From the 
north country this 
journey is over a 
thousand miles and 
takes several days’ 
travel. The leader 
must be able to tell 
by the lay of the land 
where to lead his 
flock and must know 
the most secluded 
ponds and lakes in 
which to stop for food 
and rest. You see 
the wild geese require 
lots of good food 
when they are travel- 
ing, and the leader 
must know where 
there are water 
plants, seeds, grain 
and the little water 
animals upon which 
they feed. The flock 
depend upon him to be a good provider when dinner 
_time draws near. 

He must also be on the alert for enemies. Unless 
the leader has good ears and sharp eyes some of his 
flock might be taken by a sly old fox, a swift eagle 
or the gun of a hunter. He must be the watchman 
for the wild geese during the whole journey. 

I should like to tell you how I came to get my 
name of Fleetwing. I did not have it until I was 
four years old and had had a great race with my 
oldest brother, Flyfast. 

One day in April, as we were about to leave our 
home in the south for our usual flight to the far 
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north, my brother challenged me to a race to the 
Hudson Bay. Each of us was to select and lead ten 
geese, and the first one to bring them to the end of 
the journey would win the race. Three older geese 
were to be the judges and were to start two or 
three days in advance so as to be there when we 
arrived. 

Each day I took my little flock out for long dis- 
tance flying, and Flyfast did the same. I could see 
them off in the distance and often heard Flyfast 

talking sharply about 
keeping in a wedge- 
shaped line, using the 
white patch on the 
next bird’s throat as 
a guide. They were 
keen to learn and 
would salute their 
leader with a familiar 
reply at each of his 
commands. I could 
tell that Flyfast was 
training a splendid 
team. 

The eventful even- 
ing came at last. It 
had become known 
all about that the 
race would take place 
and there was a great 
“honking’’ as we 
waited for the signal 
to start. Both flocks 
were in splendid con- 
dition with not a 
feather out of place. 

Finally the word 
came, and we rose 
amid the thundering 
honks of our friends. 
Flyfast headed his 
flock straight north. 
I took the route 

that led north and 
west. My last glimpse of Flyfast, as he disappeared 
in the starlit heavens, showed that he was holding 
to the most direct northern flight and going very 
fast. 

All that night, and on into the following morning, 
I led my flock on a northwesterly course at a good 
steady pace. We descended at noon, for rest and 
food, at a secluded lake that I knew. We rested 
there until the evening shadows were lengthened on. 
the cool, clear water. Then I gave the signal and 
we were away again, this time due north. 

The following morning found us hundreds of miles 
from our last stopping place. This time our resting 
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place was a small lake in the heart of a large forest. 
An unexpected delay occurred here, which caused 
me quite a little worry. One of our flock was so 
exhausted that it was a few hours before he was able 
to travel again. So when we finally fared forth we 
were quite a long time behind our schedule. I knew 
some special effort must now be made if we were to 
win the race and took particular note of weather 
conditions. 

We had not gone far when I felt certain that a 
storm was approaching from the west. I urged 
my flock to a greater speed as I wanted to get as 
far north as possible before the storm broke. I had 
purposely traveled west, knowing that at this season 
of the year storm winds often came from the south- 
west. 

On and on I urged my little flock, and we were 
making good distance, when I noticed the bird that 
had become exhausted earlier in the day was begin- 
ning to drop back out of line. I knew we must 
slow up to give him a chance. 

We were now passing through some heavy black 
clouds that warned the world below to hurry for 
cover. Just then the heavens were lit by a blinding 
flash of lightning. As though this were a signal to 
release the storm, the thunder rolled its reply and 
the wind came to help scatter the rain. 

Before we knew it we were 

<P flying in a gale. I gave a 
sharp word of command, and 
we wheeled so 
as to fly with 
the wind, which 
caught our out- 
stretched wings 
and car- 

ried us at 
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a terrific speed. We were now getting a much 
needed rest, without loss of time or distance. Then 
the rain fell in torrents. Flashes of lightning played 
all around us as we sped on through the drenching, 
wind-swept deluge. 

I knew we must be getting near our destination. 
As though to answer my thoughts the swift moving 
clouds cleared an open space, and I saw the waters 
of the great Hudson Bay below. 

Just then I heard sharp commands in the distance 
and saw Flyfast and his flock coming in against the 
wind. The storm that had proved a help to us had 
been a hindrance to them. In flying against the 
deluge Flyfast had lost his way and it took him 
several hours before he came to a familiar landmark. 
But as soon as he got his bearings he made up for 


the delay by one of the most wonderful flights on 


record and arrived within sight of the bay as soon 


‘as we did. 


I gave the signal to descend and to fly as fast as 
possible. Whether the kindly wind increased just 
then or whether it was the added speed that came 
when we used our wings, I do not know, but in any 
event I had never traveled so fast before. We 
swept into the bay like a streak of lightning, nearly 
upsetting the astonished judges. 

We had no sooner felt the cool, welcome waters 
under our tired wings when in swooped Flyfast and 
his band of ten. 

That was how I got my name of Fleetwing. 
Since then I have had my own flock to lead, which 
has grown and grown until now I take out a large 
number of birds. Flyfast has become a leader, too, 
and we often see him and his flock on our travels. 


WILD GOOSE 


RUTH BARROWS 


LL by himself he flies along 
Way up above our tallest spruce 

And sings a little honking song 

To show he likes to be a goose. 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


Number VIII 


By RUTH BRADFORD 


HIP ahoy! And Happy New Year! 
I know that I'm a comical looking 

° water bird, but———it isn’t everyone who 
New Toy s fe or Girls can build her own houseboat, and can 
You and I must get acquainted for row it too. And it isn't everyone who 


we both know something which can dive and swim—swim even under the 
none but a girl will ever really understand water—the way I can. 
—what little girls like best to play. 


Some men who are toy manufacturers You see, the boats my family build are 
have tried to make a few toys for girls, floating nests that are made in low boggy 
but really they ’re more interested in boys’ marshes. They are made of rushes and 


toys because they were boys themselves = i 
sinon) Sikine-sttadhin della tatdicene aver grass. Then they are packed with moss. 


know that little girls have always liked them, but And then they are lined and relined until 
they usually stop right there without trying to make they are water tight. These boats may 
very many other new things just for girls. be anchored loosely here and there to 


Now, I’m different. I’m a manufacturer, too, but tufts of grass. But if tides or driftwood 
I’m a girl manufacturer and so I know that there are 


other toys with which little girls would love to play. | ne ee teaae — ee the mother 
Just look at La Velle Toys and see if they aren’t irds have eggs of tiny Da de oO GENerS, 
just the sort of toys you’ve been wishing for. There they can always move their houseboats 
are directions with each, and they’re all such fun to into some safe inlet or marshy lane. The 
play with. mother birds just step on one side and 
paddle off with one of their webbed feet 

aS an Oar. 





Oh yes, on land I do look funny as I 
waddle along, holding my body upright 
like a penguin. Sometimes I wriggle 
along on my tummy. And sometimes I 
fly on my short strong wings, trailing my 
webbed feet behind me something like a 


Made Especially for Girls rudder. 


Look at this lovely bun- water! 
galow built entirely with ‘ Some of us have beautiful breast 
Pla-Klay—a_ wonderfully 


pliable plastic clay of dif- feathers that are much prized by milliners. 
ferent bright colors, which All of us have plumage that is water proof 
is easily moulded into shape , and all of us are related to those funny 
and never hardens. Thisis , diving birds, the auks and loons and 
eee code one es puffins. My own fancy name is PODIL- 
wonderful clay material. : am only thirteen inches long, I am quite 


a bird! You guess my everyday name! 


But you should see me in the 


The set illustrated is the No. 3 Pla-Klay which sells : : 

for $2.50. It contains animal moulds, bronze and silver I think you would like, best of all, to 
powder, roller, enameled watch me take my baby birds riding on 
ety war —— my back. Of course, they soon learn to 
moulding tool and marker paddle around for themselves, but when 
and different richly col- they are very small they cuddle under my 
ee ee wing-coverts, poke their little heads out 
the kind to delight any and see the sights. If any sound frightens 
little girl's heart—cook- me I ruffle up my feathers. Then you 
ing, dressmaking, paint- can't see my babies at all. Sometimes I 

ing, bead-work, etc. : ‘ ye . 
even dive with my little family tucked 


Send for free. catalog today. under my wings. And they don’t fall off! 


LA VELLE MFG. CO., Dept. D1 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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NUMBER EIGHT 

Dear Children: Read about me on the preceding send your name and age and address with your page. 
page, guess my name and color me in my really The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
truly colors. Then send me before January 15 to and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
Ruth Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & Com- The boys and girls who do the next-best pages and 
pany, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Be sure and answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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The Big 12 


SERIES OF 


Children’s Books 


ALL PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
BY ARTISTS OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


“WINDERMERE” 


Thirteen volumes of the World’s best stories for the young. 
300 to 600 pages bound in cloth $1.75 per volume. 


“JUNIOR LIBRARY” 


Six books that every boy and girl should own. ene 
ae. Adventure. 260 to 450 pages bound in cloth $1.25 
per book. 


“‘HEART’S DELIGHT” 


Ten books for children 4 to 8 years of age. Established 


classics in prose and rhyme about 120 pages—some $1.50, 
others $2.00 each. 


“TELL ME AGAIN” 


For children 4 to 10 years of age. Seventeen books of 
stories that children love to hear again and again, 75 cents 
to $1.50 per volume. 


“GOOD BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS” 


8 to 12 years of age. 23 volumes, various sizes and prices, 
all of the best in young people’s literature. 75 cents to $1.50 
per volume. 


“HERO STORIES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT”’ 


Retold for boys and girls 8 to 16 years of age. 320 pages 
bound in cloth $1.50. m 


“BEAR STORIES” 


6 volumes of inimitable stories for children 8 to 12 years of 
age. 80 pages, price 75 cents each. 


“ELIZABETH GORDON BOOKS’’ 


7 books chiefly about fairies and outdoor life; for children 
6 to 10. Uniform size, 80 pages, price 75 cents each. 


‘HAPPY HEART STORIES” 


17 delightful little books of wholesome stories for children 
4 to 8 years. 75 cents each. 


“LITTLE ADVENTURE STORIES” 


15 books of about 124 pages, price 60 cents each. For chil- 
dren 6 to to years. Amuse and teach nature and habits of 
the little creatures of the woods, fields and streams. 


“LITTLE TOT BOOKS” 


- volumes grouped in 4 series for little children, 35 cents 
each. 


“BABY RECORD BOOKS” 


Contain semi-blank pages to be filled in with day to day 
records of baby’s first year. 75 cents. 


For sale at all shops and stores 
where books are sold. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Publishers 


536 So. Clark St. Chicago 
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IN THE ZOO 


NOVEMBER COLOR 
CONTEST 


SOLUTION 
Otter; color, lustrous brown 


WINNERS 


BETTY HARRIS, 643 Estudillo Ave., San Leandro, 
Calif., age 9 years. 


JAMES ECKHOUSE, 5124 University Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., age 7 years. 


HONOR ROLL I 


Harry Abbott, Virginia Angell, Eva Ballard, Phyllis Barker, 
Wilfred George Bather, Verona Bliss, Virginia Bouler, Julia 
Brandt, Helena Briggs, Glen Brockman, Marie Buchler, 
Mildred Caulkins, Lucia Chamberlain, Mamie Coconis, Inez 
Colcord, Mary Elanore Cook, Gail Cooper, Betty Avis Cowie, 
Cornelia Striker Crane, Elizabeth Crow, Virginia Dixon 
Culbreath, Catherine Cunniff, Mary Katherine De Groff, 
Margaret Delano, Margaret Ann Dysart, Mary Alice Emery, 
John Fellowes, Betty Feltus, Elizabeth Flynn, Ferne E. Fol- 
lansbee, Royal Weston Fox, Laura Geick, Katharine Gessley, 
Anne Glasgow, Jane Graham, Nanette Green, Buddine Har- 
man, Sally Hartwell, Sara Harris, Rosemary Hatfield, Ruth 
Heaney, Ruth Heller, Annie Lou Herrin, Margaretta Hirsch, 
Barbara Hobbs, Agnes Holbert, Sally Howard, Bertram Jibb, 
Marjory Kelly, Merle Kinningham, Anna Klein, Marion 
Klauber, Barbara J. Langdon, Gail Lawrence, Charles Leick, 
Elizabeth Lichtenstein, Anna Belle Linger, Marion Magner, 
Ralph Martin, Jr., Flora B. Maxwell, Gloria N. MacAuslan, 
Katherine McColl, Anna B. McConnell, Clifford McFarland, 
Virginia Meuver, Henry Neville Moore, Leonore M. Mosco, 
Suzanne Muchmore, Charlotte Mulnix, Madeline Murray, 
Kenneth Nash, Jane Neracher, Alice Newton, Helen O'Hara, 
Robert Owen, Louise Peck, Frances Pendleton, Yvonne 
Pénedu Bois, Stanley Perry, Jack Poley, Helen Powel!, Wayne 
Power, Florence Pyle, Jacqueline Reiman, David Richards, 
Eleanor E. Risser, John Rodgers, Jr., Jane Roller, Katherine 
Rommel, Anne W. Rose, Julius Rosenwa!d, Martha Rugh, 
Margaret Ryder, Mary Louise Sayler, Lucille Scudder, Louisa 
Secrest, Rose Shananquet, Horace Smith, Marion Slingerland, 
Warren Snider, Jr., Frances Soule, Elizabeth Spain, Edgar 
Emil Szafir, Christine Taylor, Catherine Thurber, Marjorie 
Tietjen, Katherine Townsend, Lydia Trim, Charlotte Walton, 
Rose Wayman, Marjorie Webb, Margaret Weber, Robert 
Taft Whitman, William P. Whitman, Jr., Robert H. Wilder, 
Frances Williams, Chester R. Wilson, Ernest Wylie Wood- 
ward, Helen Yirvin, Zorka Yovcheff, Carolyn Yunger, Sylvia 
Zubow, Rita Zucca. 


HONOR ROLL II 


Barbara Acher, Harold Burdham, Henry B. Bradley, Billy 
Beer, Ruth V. Burgess, Leslie Brooks, Roberta Burns, Betty 
Barnes, Roland Carrington, Jane Chase, Wallis Cone Jr., 
David G. Collins, Elaine Churchill, Clarice Crumle--, Myrtle 
L. Clark, Marguerite Dickson, Ruth M. Docekal, Patricia 
Duffy, Josephine E. Dulaney, W. H. Eichelman Jr., Frances 
Freer, Francis B. Frazee, May E. Fernandez, Bobbie H. 
Forster, Edith Gevert, Billy Gallagher, Charles Goodwin, 
Seabury S. Gould, Stephen Gray, Edna V. Haygood, Ruth 
Hanson, Howard Hathaway, Betty Halliday, Gwendolyn 
Hamilton, Eleanore F. Hauck, Alice Harding, Ella Hartshorn, 
Mary B. Isely, Margaret Jackson, Mary Jones, Jonel Jones, 
Dorothy Jarchow, Betty L. Jones, Harlene Knowlton, Betty 
Kowanda, Alice Kozel, Lotta Landon, Dorothy Lenertz, 
Laura Loftis, Loring Lintt, Victor Luneborg, Henry May, 
Barbara McBeath, Mary Page Martin, Marie Milad, Martha 
Muzzy, Sarah F. Overby, Mary Jane Oliphint, Robert Proctor, 
Malcolm Porter, Robert M. Peck, Dorothy Pearson, Helen L. 
Prite, Nina E. Purington, Hope Pinckney, Mary E. Peary, 
Mary C. Phillips, Gretchen Phelps, Sophie M. Rhame, Virginia 
Read, Beatrice L. Reinhart, Eleanor Reddington, Frederick 
Rosentreter, Everitt W. Rowland, Carl Strauss, Eleanor Shoe- 
maker, Janet W. Sampson, Louise Stearns, Mabel L. Shoe- 
maker, Marjorie Sharp, Anne Seely, Lucile Stover, Pauline 
Schrenk, Dillon Turney, Emily Thompson, Marion Lee Towne, 
Evelyn Tudman, Frances M. Turrentine, Ethlyn D. Thompson, 
Rufus M. Wallace, Elma West, Mildred Wood, Joe Whieldon, 
Henry Wood, Mary Anna Wills, Josephine Whaley, Frances 
E. Wallace, Barbara Warner, Janet Willard, Jane Simmons, 
Joy Austin, Lee Cronbach. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present School Librarian, Long Beach, California 


‘“‘T must go down to the sea again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by.”’ 


— John Masefield. 


VER a hundred years ago, when fathers, still 

more uncles, thought boys couldn’t be good 

without beating, a bundle of seaweed, with a 
little white face peering out from one end and two 
tiny feet from the other, was cast ashore on the coast 
of Cornwall. The little bundle was taken home by 
a fisherman’s wife and cherished as though the little 
castaway were the woman’s very own. Aunt Rachel, 
who had no babies, half guessed that Billy Barnicoat 
was sent by Heaven to make her laugh and keep her 
spirit hopeful. As the baby Billy grew the people he 
loved best were Aunt Rachel and his own cat, Caroline. 
Something else in which Billy took great interest was 
a cradle built like a boat with a half deck and a jigger- 
mast. “For the most part the cradle stood out on 
the gaily painted balcony that overhung the harbour 
water at full tide. . . . Often if Billy thought no one 
was looking, he would creep on his bare tip-toes up 
to the cradle from behind, and, then, with a swift 
light leap, suddenly peep under the deck, as if, were he 
only quick enough, he might catch some piskie-child 
having its after-dinner nap, and so compel it to remain 
for Aunt Rachel’s joy.” 

Like Diamond, in At the North of the Back Wind, 
and The Little Boy Lost, Billy Barnicoat, from the very 
beginning, took it for granted that he was different 
from other children and that some day he would be 
off on the Wings of the Wind; he would even try to 
see those wings when a gale was blowing. But, like 
the other boys, Billy told no one all he thought. 
After you have read Billy Barnicoat go back to another 
“fairy tale for a land baby,’’ Water Babies, and you 
will find there something of the same charm and 
magic. And you will surely be reminded, if you have 
read it, of another fairy romance—The Treasure of the 
Isle of Mist. In The Treasure of the Isle of Mist some- 
one believed, as truly as did Billy Barnicoat, that 
‘““*Tis Love makes all ranks equal.” The Adventures 
of Haroun Er Raschid, illustrated by Willy Pogany, 
The Story of Naughty Kildeen, written for the Royal 
Nursery by Marie, Queen of Rumania, and The Twelve 
Dancing Princesses, with pictures by Kay Nielsen, are 
three beautiful new books. The illustrations in every 
case will attract you as much as the stories themselves. 

Brownie was just ‘‘a sober stay-at-home household 
elf—nothing much to look at even if you did see him, 
which you are not likely to do—only a little old man, 
about a foot high, all dressed in brown, with a brown 
face and hands, and a brown peaked cap, just the 
color of a brown mouse.”” The new edition of The 
Adventures of a Brownie, illustrated by Milo Winter, 
is quite the nicest one there has been. The cover of 
the book is brown, like “‘ Mr. *Nobody”’ himself, and 


shows Dolly, the cow, being led home by Brownie. 
That makes us smile for we remember how just a few 
moments before the cow kicked and plunged and 
tossed and annoyed the Gardener in every way she 
could. It is strange, indeed, the power such a little 
fellow has. 

The Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife is a story about 
a tinker and his wife who spent their. lives trudging 
from one village to the next, mending broken kettles 
and telling stories. One night they came to a cave, 
empty save for more black cats than could be easily 
counted. There were big ones and little ones, fat 
ones and lean ones, old ones and young ones, long- 
haired and _ short-haired,—all kinds! What would 
YOU think if you happened upon such an array of cats 
as that? Not only were the cats present every moment 
but they listened to everything that was said. Just 
let the tinker’s wife say ‘‘I wish” and every cat there 
pricked up his ears. Eventually the cats proved their 
worth and they proved something else—they proved 
that the only way to have anything we want very much 
is to wish hard enough for it. Who knows, if you and 
I had found that out long ago, we might have had our 
wish come true! Now we shall have to wait, I suppose, 
until midnight on the 21st-of June, when, if it is moon- 
light, a wonderful thing happens. If you do not 
know what that wonderful thing is and you have “‘a 
clear record’’—(your head hasn’t been turned and you 
aren’t going in the wrong direction—a thing which 
always happens ‘“‘when your head is turned”), you 
better read Little Dog Ready. And it is barely possible 
that, when you have read these fairy stories, you will 
find yet another key to the Secret Kingdom. 


TALES OF MAGIC GIFTS 


Adventures of a Brownie D. M. Cratk 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Adventures of Haroun Er Raschid - - =, mained by F. J. Olcott 
el a & C 
At the Back of the ean - = George MacDonald 
AVID SOEAY “COMPANY 

Greville MacDonald 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
The Black Cats and A Tinker’s Wife - - - Margaret Baker 


FFIELD & COMPANY 
The Fairy Ring Serie: Teles rom H. C. Andersen 
John of the Woods 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & C 
Little Boy Lost 


Billy Barnicoat 


- --- ied Brown. New edition 
LITTLE, BROWN & co. 


- - - = - W.H. Hudson 

ALFRED iki “KNOPF 

Little Dog Ready - - - - M. F. Stryker 

HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
Story of Naughty Kildeen - - Marie, ueen of Rumania 
7 e ¥ HARCOURT, BRACE & CO e f 

Tales for Bedtime- - i. eee iad eat a 
G. P. PUTNAM’S “sons 

Treasure of the Isle of + ag - -W. W. Tarn 

G.. P. Porsaits SONS 

Twelve Dancing Princesse --- Se Arther Quiller-Couch 
GEORGE H. DORAN 

A Very Little Child’s Book of Stories- - - - A. M. Skinner 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY 

Water Babies - 


- - - =Charles Kingsley. New edition 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO. 
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THE SINGING BOW 


(Continued from page 31) 


great Alfred, dressed asa harper, 
was made welcome in the enemy 
camp and so learned the se- 
crets through which a great 
battle was won. 


It is because of the love of 
men for the harp that we are 
able to guess this old story of 
its birth. In Egypt, long, long 
before the Children of Israel 
crossed the Red Sea, men 
carved pictures on great stone 
walls which are still standing 
today. These pictures tell us 
of the best things that these 
people of long ago had learned 
to do. Many of the pictures 
have strange-looking men and 
women who play upon harps 
which are shaped like a hunter’s 
bow and which have but three, 
five or seven strings. 


Many of the things which 
we use every day have come 
to us from the dim past. But 
of all the gifts which the long 
ago has given to us, not one 
has brought to us more of 
beauty and of enjoyment than 
has the gift of Beautiful- 
thought and his singing bow. 


Le 


v 


SUNSET 


NELLIE B. MILLER 


HE sunset is a chest of gold, 
With nuggets large and rare. 
It’s guarded by a miser, old, 
With flowing beard and hair; 
He sits and counts his treasure, 
As long as daylight lingers, 
And lets the shifting yellow sands 
Run through his shaking fingers. 
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PAVEMENT KNOWS 


HE patter of little feet. The 

scuffing of little toes. The 
lagging, hurrying throng of 
diminutive shoes. What a lot the 
pavement could tell about soles 
and heels of children’s shoes. 


Here is little Janet who passes 
by on her way to school every day, 
at exactly a quarter to nine. From 
the very sound of her dancing feet 
you can see her bobbing curls and 


her rose-blush cheeks. The soles 


of Janet’s shoes are leather and so 
are the little heels. Leather lets 
her tender feet breathe—keeps 
them cool, comfortable and healthy. 
It gives them the support that 
they need and yet is so 
elastic that it “gives” 
with her every movement. 


Peter Lane used to carry 
Janet’s books. But he’s 
been home for two or three 
days. “A very bad cold” 
said Janet in her serious 
way. 





Peter’s shoes had soles and heels 
made of a substitute for leather. 
They were non-porous, of course, 
as no material for soles and heels 
but leather has the tiny pores and 
fibres that nature provides and 
that let the feet “breathe.” 


Peter ran to school one morning 
when he was tardy. He got quite 
warm and his feet perspired. They 
became damp and uncomfortable 
because the excess heat could not 
escape. The result was the “bad 
cold,” and Janet walks to school 
alone these days. 


Leather is nature’s product for 
children’s soles and heels and for 
the soles and heels of 
grown-ups’ shoes as well. 
There is nothing like 
it, there never can be any- 
thing like it. Insist upon 
leather for health, leather 
for comfort and for wear. 
Nothing takes the place of 
leather. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER 
TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER 
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The Spirit a Childhood 


ONCE UPON A TIME *. * * when you were little * * * the 
stories that were told you * * * and the stories that you read * * * 
went far to make you what you are * * * Do you remember * * * the 
big thoughts that you. thought * * * and the dreams you dreamed * * * 


ow 
the dreams go on * * 


there is an end of dreaming * * * perhaps * * * but 
in other minds * * * 


your children 


* * * Eyes wide open * * * wonderin’ about the world * * * and 
fairies * * * andthesea * * * and things 


For your children * * * 

RAND MS&NALLY have made 

into books * * * the dreams 

of the great dreamers * * * 

Stevenson * Lewis 

Carroll * * * Hans Chris- 

tian Andersen * * * the 

Grimms * * * Hawthorne 

* * * Kipling * * * Mother 

Goose Herself * * * and 

many others * * * Original 

titles * * * modern fairy 

tales * * * These books are 

beautiful * * * worthy of 

the names they bear * * * with drawings in 

many colors * * * which Milo Winter drew 

* * * and Maginel Wright Enright * * * 
and dozens more * * * for little children 


There is much more to tell * * * how these 
books are made * * * in series for all ages 
* * * from tiny tots to little men * 
and little women * * Each series the 
best * * * of all things ever written for 
children * * * and printed best * * * But if 
you will write for a catalog * * * called 
Books for Children and Guide for Selection 

* * you will learn about more than one 
miaiad and fifty books RAND M°NALLY 
make * -* * for children young and older 
* * * and how they may be bought * * * 
of any good bookseller. 


This catalog de- 
scribes over 150 


RAND MCNALLY COMPANY 


Dept. A-33, 536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHILD LIFE * * * the 
delightful companion maga- 
zine of the RAND MSNALLY 
Books for Children * * * 

Iti is unlike any other maga- 
zine... 

RAND MGNALLY are 
pouring all their half-cen- 
tury experience into this 
magazine * * * Pictures |, 
drawn by the best artists [ 

* * * the charm of their /J 
coloring retained * * — 
Stories that live * * * 
Verse which sings itself to you.... 

Hugh Lofting of Dr. Doolittle fame * * * 
Carl Sandburg * * * Milo Winter * * * 
these help make the magazine * * * and 
others in great number. .... 

CHILD LIFE * * * modern * * * 
spontaneous * * * aspring of joy * * * 
a builder of discrimination * * * tobe read 
to little children * * * or for older children 
to read * * * in type large and clear. 

It comes twelve times a year * * * Each 
issue holds a month of gladness * * * 
prompting thoughts * * * and telling things 


Three dollars brings it for a year * * * or 
at news-stands * * * at thirty-five cents the 
co a 


Publishers of 
CHILD LIFE 
CHICAGO 
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Dear Father and Mother: 

Mother Goose jingles, for the child, are the beginnings of 
all poetry. As in Shakespeare and other great poets, we find 
in Mother Goose a very definite philosophy. She had a 
happy way of stressing the good rather than the bad that 
seems to be in all of us, showing us how to substitute the 
good thoughts for the bad. 

Many boys and girls do not realize their good qualities 
because their less desirable traits have always been over- 
emphasized. How would you like to hear constantly the 
nagging refrain, ““You’re bad! You’re bad! You’re bad!’’? 
In reality there are no bad boys or girls, bad men or women. 
The act may be bad—never the individual. 

If the children have our sympathy and help instead of 
our nagging criticism they can overcome the undesirable 
traits we condemn. If we took a friend into our. garden 
would we say, “Let me show you this weed”? Would we 
talk to him half an hour about a weed in our gardens? No, 
we would show him our roses or our lilies! Can we not 
point out the flowers in our child gardens? 

Mother Goose in her day did a most courageous thing 
She married a widower with eight children. She almost 
took an orphanage, you see, to start with. But this did not 
bother her in the least. She had a big mother heart—so 
big that she could help not only her own boys and girls 
but many other boys and girls of her community. Before 
long fathers and mothers were coming to her for help. And 
after a time they began to call her not Mrs. Goose, but 
Mother Goose. One woman created such an influence in 
her community that she has been named Mother for 
all time, for so long as there are children in the home Mother 
Goose will be enshrined there. 

Do we know a person like Mother Goose? Judge Ben 
Lindsey is such a person. His name heads the list of the 
world’s great fathers. He had no children of his own and 
yet, with his fine insight into child life, he took the boys and 
girls we were calling “bad,” developed their good qualities 
and helped them to become worth while citizens. Maud 
Ballington Booth is the greatest world mother this generation 
has produced. Why? She went behind prison bars and 
said to the inmates there, ‘‘The act which sent you here was 
bad, but you are good and you can still make good.” She 
put hope and courage into hundreds of these people so that 
they came forth and made good citizens. One little woman 
had inspired the good in them. Wouldn’t we like to exert 
such an influence as she did? 

We each have known at least one school teacher who 
stands out as a great teacher—one who really exemplified 





Parents Pa ge 


Conducted by HELEN B. PAULSEN—The Mother Goose Lady 


the spirit of Mother Goose. One day when I said this to 
my audience, I noticed a number of people begin to nod 
their heads. When the lecture was over they went to the 
back of the room and brought a little woman down the aisle, 
saying, “Here she is, here is the woman you have been talking 
about today.” 

Some one asked, “Can you guess what grade she 
teaches?” 

I looked at her intently. She stood there; her old face 
was seamed and furrowed, but glorified motherhood shone 
out from behind these lines. “Yes,” I replied, “she teaches 
the eighth grade.” 

“How could you guess?” they asked. 

“By the way she stands,” I answered. 

I knew her perfect poise must have been acquired through 
teaching thirteen and fourteen year olds for the past thirty 
or forty years. She had not only taught them at school, 
she had taken their problems home with her at night, praying 
for light to guide each child through his difficulties. 

Her beautiful motherhood had come to many children’s 
rescue at a time when home folks were saying to them, 
“You are not worth your salt. If you can’t do better than 
this, you had better stop school.” Then this great teacher 
came forth with the encouraging words, “You are not going 
to stop school now, are you? If you do, I’ll be disappointed 
in you.” At such moments many children made their great 
decision to continue school. No wonder she had the grati- 
tude of the whole community! 

Three generations had been blessed by that beautiful 
mother heart, although this teacher had never had any 
children of her own. Whether we rear our own families or 
not, I am sure that each of us wishes to be this helpful sort 
of a person to the boys and girls who come under our 
influence. 

It is interesting to study people in the light of Mother 
Goose, for she has included all types in her Jingle family. 
She also touches on every element for good or evil that influ- 
ences our lives. Three elements represent evil for her— 
three little witches—but most of the elements represent 
fundamental principles of right living. How can we live 
right unless we know the way? One fairy godmother element 
which the children call Love, shows us this way. 

Another member of our Mother Goose’s family is the 
golden fairy we call Truth. She represents the good in all 
children. This is the voice which keeps saying, “Do right! 
Do right!” 

Our opportunity as grown-ups is clear. Let us keep the 
child in tune with the voice of the golden fairy! 


CHILD LIFE 
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1 A CHILDS GARDEN VERSES 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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R ; ; to CHILD LIFE 
* 
Boys and Girls 
LL of these delightful books or any one of them. They are full 
of charming stories and are beautifully illustrated and you will 
read them over and over again. 

And all you have to do is to call on the mothers and fathers of your 
friends—tell them about CHILD LIFE and how much fun and real 
pleasure you get out of every copy. Show them “Little Artists,” “In 
Musicland,” “Good Citizen’s League,” “History Hall” and they will 
surely then want to subscribe for their boys and girls. Think of four, 
five or six boys and girls you know who would like to have CHILD 
LIFE and then get their subscriptions. 

For just one subscription sent with a check or money order for $3.00 
we will give you one book—two subscriptions two books, three subscrip- 
tions three books, four subscriptions four books, five subscriptions five 
books, and for six subscriptions six books. 

Here’s what you'll find in these books. 


CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
Enclosed find $ 


I ai ek ee ee ae 


to cover_........subscriptions 
to be sent to the names and addresses plainly written 
on attached sheet. 


You may send the following books to me. 


How the Animals Came to the Circus. 
Elizabeth Gale. Seven spirited stories tell how 
eight animals in a menagerie found their way 
from the jungle, the desert, and the polar ice 
fields into cages under a tent. Ten full pages 
in color. 


King Arthur and His Knights. Maude 
Radford Warren. Stories of the Round Table, 
of brave and generous deeds, these tales not 
only acquaint the reader with the age of 
chivalry, and what it meant in honor, defer- 
ence to women, and knightly daring, but as 
romantic stories, they give him, besides, the 
keenest delight. Eight full-page color plates 
by Walter J. Enright and J. Allen St. John. 


Jolly Mother Goose. The loveliest and 
most popular of Mother Goose’s happy jingles 
from the original sources. Illustrated by 
Blanche Fisher Wright with twenty-one full- 
page plates and many text illustrations all in 
color. 


Early Candlelight Stories. Stella C. 
Shetter. Clever little stories of life in the 
country sixty or more years ago, told by an 
old lady to her up-to-date little grandchildren 
in whose pretty modern home she is — 
the winter. ‘“‘Life must have been very du 


in Grandma's day,’’ thought the children, but 
in the nightly story that she tells them for 
many weeks they discover that her life in the 
open was full of sach experiences as they had 
never known. Illustrated with eight full pages 
in color and about twenty in black and white 
by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In child outlook these verses are 
without —. So fresh in thought are they, 
so delicately expressed, that they are loved by 
all children and considered by parents indis- 

nsable to the nursery bookshelf. Beauti- 
ully illustrated in colors and black and white 
by Maud Hunt Squire and E. Mars. 


Adventures of Sonny Bear. Frances 
Margaret Fox. In this engaging story of the 
little cub, son of Big Father Bear and Middle 
Size Mother Bear, the reader gets a glimpse 
not only of happy bear-family life, but of the 
mischievous nature of the bonny little cub. 
Sonny Bear gets the forbidden mustard in his 
eye, frightens a little party of picnicking girls, 
eats up their lunch, and in his greedy reach after 
honey, catches his head in the jar, dancing a 
wild and frightened jig before he can extricate 
himself. Color plates by Warner Carr. 


Send in your subscriptions and tell us the books you wish us to send 
you. These cold dark nights you’ll love to cuddle up and read the 


fascinating stories. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GomPaNy 
536 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 
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COUSIN GRAZIA’S GOOD 
INTENTIONS 


(Continued from page 26) 
didn’t soon return, Enrica went, too, to see if 
she could be of service. And Grazia, alone, sat 
sleepily daydreaming in the warm sunshine. 

“TI think I could bake that bread,” said 
Grazia after while, as she saw by the sun- 
dial how late it was getting. ‘“‘Auntie said 
it must bake by one and even now it is three. 
I know I can tend it, the stones are hot, the 
dough is ready. All there is to do is put the 
bread in and watch it. I’m going to surprise 
her.”” And off she went into the kitchen. 

But alas! There was no bread there! No 
fire! No dough all wrapped up in a cloth to 
keep off the flies! The kitchen was tidy and 
cool. The maids were nowhere to be seen. 
What could have happened? 

Just as Grazia stood there staring, her 
auntie’s voice called from the garden back of 
the house. 

“Come, little one! Did you wake up? 
See, the bread is baked and you shall have 
the first piece.”” And she handed Grazia a 
large, round, thin loaf of bread, fresh and 
crisp and sweet smelling. “‘When they are 
cool we shall pack them in the cupboard and 
then the day’s work is done.” 

“But,” stammered Grazia, “but—but I 
was going to bake them and surprise you!”’ 

“‘And that you shall some day, little one,” 
said her auntie. ‘Next week you shall watch 
me bake and then you shall try it yourself. 
We need your help.” 

And with that promise, Grazia happily 
munched the fresh baking. 


BEFORE WE GO TO BED 


KITTY PARSONS 


HEN we have had our supper, 
We do not go to bed; 
Our mother tells us lovely tales 
For half an hour instead, 
Of stately queens and handsome kings, 
And princes brave and bold, 
Who dwell in marble palaces, 
And dress in robes of gold. 
We love that happy twilight time, 
Before we go to bed, 
When mother tells us lovely tales 
For half an hour instead! 
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20 inches high, 134 inches wide, 11 inches deep 


The methods used in keeping bread and 
cakes fresh becomes most important 


S PAN 
oe WER PANTRY 
100 CAKE CABINES 


(Over 100,000 sold each year) 


This excellent bread and cake cabinet has been especially » 
designed with removable shelves and the other features listed 
below, to insure absolute cleanliness in sterilization and at the 
same time promote convenience in usage far beyond any other 
cabinet yet placed on the market. 

Here are the points of superiority which have placed many thousands of 
these cabinets in American homes: 


Made of heavy galvanized iron mold; insures keeping contents sweet 


which is rust-proof and will resist 
scouring and sterilizing, and finished 
in aluminum bronze enamel baked on 
—easy to clean. 

Triple-hinge door which insures 
tight fit throughout the entire door 
length. 

Makes a most excellent window 
refrigerator. 


Scientifically ventilated to prevent 


and fresh. $i . 

Removable shelves which permit 
thorough cleaning without laborious 
scouring and scrubbing. 

Vermin proof—a most valuable 
feature. 

Shipped knocked down—a feature 
which protects the cabinet during 
transit. ; 

Easily set up by following the sim- 
ple instructions furnished with each 
cabinet. 


The Queen Pantry, model AT, will be shipped to you upon receipt of 
coupon below. Simply pay your postman $2.98 (west of: Missouri River 
$3.48) when your Queen's Pantry is delivered. We pay all shipping charges. 


White Beauty Electric [ron 


Guaranteed for Two Years 


Will not tire the arm—Perfectly Balanced 


The pure-white, untarnishable finish appeals instantly—the ventilated 
plate protects the terminals and keeps the handle cool, overcoming the chief 


trouble in other irons. 







McANULTY COMPANY 
17 N. Wabash Av., Chicage, I1!. 
Gentlemen: Please ship at once......... Queen's 


Send coupon today | Pantry Bread and Cake Cabinet, 


The special iron sole plate quickly absorbs and 
evenly distributes the heat—the proper sha 


pe for corners—the right size 
for all ironing. The mica insul- 
ated element is wound with nickel 
chromium alloy—has a six-foot 
asbestos cord with two standard 


plugs. 
For the past two years thousands of 
these rigidly tested and inspected irons 
have been in use. It is teed 
for two years against defective work- 
manship and material. : 

Its beauty—low cost of maintenance 
and practical construction mlmost 
converts ironing into a pleasure. 

If your dealer can not supply you 
we will ship you direct. $7.00 value, 
introductory price, $5.50. 


The McAnulty Company 


17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


White 
ity Electric Iron. When package is delivered, 


to avoid holiday | ; win pay 


postman $ 
If for any reason I am 
same to you within five days after arri 
will refund 


congestion and | 
delay in mail. 


not satisfied, I will return 
val, and you 
me the amount paid. 
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Doll --is 


A Besa doll is for you—all the way 


from the tips of her patent leather 


slippers and silk stockings to the top of 


her organdie and lace bonnet. 


She has 


the prettiest bobbed brown hair and big 
blue eyes that shut when you put her to 
bed. 


She Sleeps 


The organdie dress trimmed with lace 


just matches the bonnet and comes off 
and so does the petticoat and undies so 
you can make more clothes for her your- 
self and have the best time dressing her 
up to go bye-bye or sending her off to 
school or putting her to bed. 

This doll is big enough to join your tea parties and play with you just like a 


sister. You n 


’t be afraid of hurting her for she is non-breakable. 


She is 


20 inches a ’s about three inches higher than the seat of a big chair. 


And think o' 


it! She can be made to walk! 


She is Big 


If you could only see this doll and hear her cry ‘‘ Mama’”’ for you, I know you’d 
never go to sleep until she was your very, very own. 


She Talks 


And best of all this big talking and sleeping doll can be your very own. 


This Doll may be yours without charge 


UST go to the mothers of your play- 

mates and tell them about CHILD 
Lirz. Take this copy along and show 
them all the things that give you such a 
good time. 

Tell them about Pudgy and Funny 
Bunny and Who’s Who in the Zoo, and 
how you make up the cut-outs. They 
want to know, too, about “Little Ar- 
tists,’’ “‘Good Citizens’ League,”’ “Joy 
Givers Club,’”’ and particularly about 
“In Music Land,” if their little girls are 
taking music lessons. 

They will see the fun it will mean to 
their little girls to have Cup Lire 
to read and will give you a subscription. 
Mother, too, will gladly help you in 
getting subscriptions from her friends. 


Send us just four yearly subscriptions 
other than your own and the $12.00 you 
have collected and your address, and we 
will send the doll by parcel post the day 
we get your letter. 

If you could just see this great big doll 
and how pretty her brown hair and blue 
eyes are and how nicely she goes to sleep, 
you wouldn't let us keep her. You'll 
love the way she says ‘“‘ Mama.” 

Tell your mother all about this doll 
and see if you can’t send in the four sub- 
scriptions in the next couple of days. 


e This doll is one of 
To Mothers: jh's,30!! is one of 


tured by a reliable, long established 
concern so we are able to guarantee the 
doll as satisfactory. 


Send Your Orders with This 


CHILD LIFE 


534 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send the big non-breakable doll that talks and goes to sleep to me. I am 
sending $12.00 for four subscriptions to be sent to the people whose address 


is on the sheet enclosed. 


the doll! 
Wheat will 
we call her? 
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WHIM-WHAM 


(Continued from page 23) 


LADIES IN WAITING: Indeed, we 
don’t. 


QuiRK: And there’s some of us 
who won’t. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: I have 
said that you must work, and I 
never change my mind. 

QUIRK (slipping the purple wish 
back into the box): 


But if the fairies work 

There’s some of us who’ll shirk; 
. A very good prime minister 
we’ll need. 

Stand forth, the man who thinks 

He’s wise as Twiddlewinks! 

To manage us will be a job 
indeed. 


First LADY IN WAITING: But 
who in Fairyland is so wise as Lord 
Twiddlewinks? 

SECOND LADY IN 
Yes, who? 


Paces: Oh, who? Who? Who? 


QUEEN WHIM-WHAM: Of course, 
there is no one quite so wise—unless 
it is Lady Twiddlewinks. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: My 
queen, when I heard I was not to 
be your prime minister any longer 
I cried, and unless I know you'll 
be safe and happy after I’ve gone 
into banishment, I’m afraid I’ll cry 
again. It’s lots easier, you know, 
when you aren’t prime minister 
than when you are. [Putting the 
purple balloon in her lap.] The 
power wish is still left. Promise 
me—[Here he begins a frantic search 
for his handkerchief, and his little 
wife cannot find it either. The queen 
offers her own dainty kerchief, and 
LADY TWIDDLEWINKS dries her hus- 
band’s eyes.] Promise me that you 
will use it wisely. 

QUEEN WHIM-WHAM (irying to 
act as though she doesn’t care and 
tossing him the balloon): Oh, wish 
yourself prime minister again. 

[The queen makes a frantic grab for the hand 
kerchief she has loaned and, trying to cover 
her action with her fan, wipes her own 
eyes. She is fanning very rapidly and 
trying to appear indifferent. QUIRK is turn- 
ing handsprings, the pages are throwing 
their caps into the air and the LADIES IN 


WAITING join in a dance around LORD and 
LaDY TWIDDLEWINKS as the curtain falls.] 


WAITING: 
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THE BIRDS FROM 
FAIRYLAND 


(Continued from page 19) 


she did, because the birds woke her, 
cheeping a loud hungry cheep out 
in the hedge. So she hurried down 
and fed them. 

“I’ve named another,” she told 
Dick. ‘“There’s one yellow one 
that is the biggest and the yellow- 
est. S’pose we call him Daffodil.” | 

Mother fed the birds too, out of 
her hand, and she showed the chil- | 
dren another one to name. “He)| 
has a gold crown all around his head 
instead of a band in front,” she | 
said. ‘“‘Let’s call him the Prince | 
of Wales.” 

Then Dick picked out another 
bird with a crown; only his was) 
broken a little on one side. ‘“‘So| 
we'll call him Kaiser Bill,” said | 
Dick, ‘“‘ because the war made a bad | 
dent in his crown.’ 





Every morning just as soon as it 
was light—and it grows light very | 
early in _spring—the fairy birds | 
came and perched in the elm and | 
cheeped and cheeped to be fed. 
Dolly always got up and fed them 
because they were her birds. While 
Mother and Father and Dick and 
Dolly ate breakfast and dinner, and 
often between times, they ate and 
squabbled at the window. You 
could go right up close and watch— 
if you stood still. 

One day Dick counted fifty-five 
birds on the window and on the 
snow under it. He timed Daffodil, 
and found that he cracked thirty- 
four seeds in four minutes, and 
then stopped eating only because 
Crosspatch ran at him and drove 
him off. 

Lots of people came to see the 
fairy birds. One morning Dick 
and Dolly’s teacher let the whole 
school go up to see them. George 
Jones put his hand out and fed 
them. 

“Just think!” he said. “I’ve 
touched a wild bird with my hand. 
Its bill pecked me. Not a sparrow 
—a beautiful yellow bird. I tell 
you I never want to go back to the 
city to live.” 

By May, when the fairy birds 
pn away, they had eaten seventy- 
four pounds of sunflower , 
They didn’t say good-bye; just flew 
off north, a few at a time, till on 
Decoration Day only Kaiser Bill 
was left. And next day the Kaiser 
had vanished too. 

“That sunflower seed would have 
fed lots of hens,” said Dick. 

“But then it wouldn’t have given 
us such a wonderful Happy New 
Year,” said Dolly. “I’d rather 
have a flock of fairy birds than all 
the chickens in the world!” 











scenes that take one yee to 
the romantic ay mero : 
along the motor boulevards J 


lia 


Santa Fe superior service 
and scenery - plus Fred 
Harvey meals-your assur- 
ance of a delightful trip/ 


cat Poin 


Suilienaas via Grand 
Canyon National Park 


eal Harvey - open all the year 


Mr. W.J.BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa_Fe System Lines 
1180 Railway ee - Chicago. 
Ple mail to me the foll Santa Fe Booklets 
CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK - GRAND CANYON ‘UTI S - CALIFORNIA LIMITED: 
Also details as to cost of trip. 











Good Citizens’ League 


Responsibility. 


CREED: 


make it better. 
PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Health 


‘“‘Well, what are the good 
citizens going to do this 
month?” Mother asked with a 
smile as Bill and Margaret 
returned from a meeting of 
the G. C. L. 

‘Oh, Mother,” said Bill, 
“the subject for January is 
health. And our counselor 
said that health is the greatest 
thing in the world—” 

“And that it is a gift God 
has given every one of us,” 
Margaret broke in, “‘and that 
it is up to us to keep it.” 

“One at a time,’’ laughed 
Mother. ‘‘What is your 
branch league planning for January?” 

“Our counselor says that Jack Frost is one 
of our very best friends if we'll just wrap up 
well,”” Margaret explained, ‘“‘and that January 
is one of the best months in the year for grow- 
ing boys and girls.” 

“‘So we're going to have hikes and skating 
parties all month,”’ Bill told her. ‘“‘ Why, 
we're even going to cook our dinner outdoors— 
in a nice, sheltered place, of course. Then 
we're each to try to earn thirty-one Honor 
Points and do everything that Cup Lire 
suggests. At the end of the month the mem- 
bers who haven’t earned an Honor Point 
every single day will have to give a party for 
those who have.” 

““Well,”’ said Mother, “if every member is 
so enthusiastic as you two, there will be nobody 
left to give the party.” 

‘‘In that case,"’ Margaret explained, “our 
counselor will give the party. And she said 
she really hoped she'd have to.” 

And she did. 


Contest Winners 


Winners in contest on “How Can I Show 
My Good Citizenship at School?”: Bobby 
Arcularius, Neosho, Mo., age 7 years; and 
Audrey Celeste Underhill, Peekskill, N. Y., 
age 10 years. Small silk flags have been 
mailed the two winners and large wool flag 
sets furnished their schools. The winning 
essays will be published in the February issue 
of CuiLp LIFE. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD 
LIFE may become a member of the league and 
will receive a membership pin free of charge 
if he will send us his name, age, address and 
school, written clearly inink. Branches of the 
league have been formed in schools and neigh- 
borhoods throughout the United States and 
in other countries. Any young person or adult 
who is interested in starting such a branch will 
be mailed a copy of the league handbook. If 
a boy or girl cannot join a branch, he is en- 
rolled as a special member. Address ail 
inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, 
Cuitp Lire Good — League, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 


e allowed to learn to read aa wie. 


Message to CHILD LIFE Good Citizens 


From WYNOGENE FARGHER 


Director of Publicity, Chicago Chapter, American Red Cross 
Good citizens of long ago es it 


A GOOD CITIZEN 
Health 


good citizen is careful to preserve his 
th 


> 
ee 


I kept my See Sine 

I kept my clothing clean. 

I kept my teeth brushed. 

I kept my nails clean. 

I slept in the fresh air. 

I played in clean places. 

I went to bed on time. 

I played in the fresh air. 

I slept at least nine hours. 

I washed my hands before each 


meal. . 
I rested before each meal. 
I drank plenty of water. 
I ate slowly. 
I ate only eas food. 
I ate at regular hours only. 
I spoke to a strange dog or cat with- 
out touching it. 
2 ae my pencil away from my 


mouth. 

18. I did not wet my fingers when 
turned the pages of a 

19. I put nothing unclean into my 
mouth. 


SPENSPAPSYPE 


20. I turned my head away when I 
eouayee or sneezed. 

I carried a handkerchief. 
3. : did not —_ on the walk or street. 
23. boy penn eet dry. 
ma Tai some nae for the Junior Red 
25. I was cheerful about falls and 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a 
good citizenship deed is recorded. ‘en 
a — will be given the eos 
who can do everything above 
( t No. 24) every Fn. gy of the 
month. The monthly Honor Roll | lists the 
names of those who earn twenty-five or more 
points, and there is a for those who earn 
250 points during twelve consecutive — 
Besides the activities ae oe 
record also those things you of 
that show you to be a good citisen. oe 
original activities are published and awarded 

January lists must reach us by 
5, if you want to see your name on 
the Honor Roll. 


ssible for you to have CuiLp Lire and 
our other beautiful books. aa theed Citizens said that every one should 
A lot of people didn’t feel that way; 
they even said that they would do everything in their power to prevent the 
people from learning to read, as it made them discontented. 
zens, however, after working very 

to get laws passed and schools built, so that you and ev 
learn to read and to write and to enjoy the beautiful boo! 
Christmas. And you are thanking those Good Citizens of long ago by you 
yourselves becoming Good Citizens. 


The Good Citi- 
ery hard (and without a cent of pay) were able 
one you 
which you received 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 


— 
Honor Roll for October 


The following members 
earned twenty-five or more 
Honor Points in October. 
Ramona Acree, Donald Ander- 
son, Jr., Evelyn Anderson, 
Mary Eloise Anderson, Laura 
Armstrong, Thelma Attenhofe, 
Lois W. Bailey, Lillian Baker, 
Roy Bapp, Carol L. Bates, 
Laurence Bengamm, Willie 
Bieser, Lois Bireline, Marie 
Bireline, Eunice Blake, Orville 
Christensen, Lena Dillenbach, 
Eunice M. Dills, Jeanette 
Duncan, Elda Edsall, Frede- 
rick Ellis, Elois Ernst, Glen 
Ernst, Harold M. Finley, 
Eugene H. Frambach, Beulah Frerichs,Frances 
George, Pauline George, Alberta Géiesler, 
Martha Ginnrich, Leon M. Grubb, Peter 
Wilson Hairston, Jr., Mary Elizabeth Harllee, 
Donald Heaber, Margaret Holmes, Roberta 
Holmes, Winnifred Holmes, Dorothy Jones, 
Mary Margaret Jones, Elizabeth Kenney, 
Rokama Kramer, Evona Krause, Laurence 
Krause, Anita Lane, Philip Lewis, George 
McFadden, Howard McFadden, Mary McGil- 
rey, Anna Louise Mehring, Maxine Millison, 
Mildred Moore, Charles Morgan, Eleanor 
Morrow, Vella Moss, Marvel Nelson, Francis 
E. Nulsen, Emma Pettow, Dorothy Quicksall, 
Lorraine Reagan, Clara Ritchlin, Gertrude 
Riggs, Edith Roys, Dorothy Russel, Walter 
Victor Shay, Richard Dunlap Shearer, Mary 
Grace Sheeby, Dorothy Shepard, Earl Shepard, 
Sirnile Shepard, Portia Silverthorne, Freeland 
Simms, Ruth Smith, Merica Snyder, Janette 
Spaulding, Edward Stinar, Artine Sutton, 
Marion Terstegen, Shirley A. Teunisson, Carl 
William Tiller, Mary Titus, Ruth Titus, Hazel 
Tombaugh, Ruth Tombaugh, Mary Mahola 
Trimble, Geneva Tyner, Dorothy Veiweg, 
Richard Vogel, Geneva Wagher, Eugene M. 
Waith, John Walsh, Julia Walsh, Florence 
Wedemeyer, Willis Walton, Bosley Wilhelm, 
Annabelle Winter, Carlene Wolfe, Lois 
Wright, Charlotte Yeiter. 


Best Origin 


ow could 


al Activities for October 


Ten Additional Honor Points were awarded 
for each of the following activities: 


I have learned never to be afraid of policemen but 
to count on them for help in any way.—Eugene 
Frambach, Los Angeles, 

I kept my mind on m work even when there was on 

Tombaugh, Streator, Ill. 
—Carl Wi 


pledges ¢ to the flag. 
Tiller, Battle Lake, flag 


I helped a blind man get on the trolley and asked 
the conductor to let him off at the it street as 
he was farther than I was.— y Quicksall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

fe apes tees was ee Ee 

able write himself—Harold M. Finley, 
MeConnelsville, Ohio. 

I helped a blind woman across the street in Denver. 
—Artine Sutton. Colo. 

T threw some glass out eee wee 
eS en a Grubb, Strea’ pa 

— new pupils.—Lena enbach. 
Westfield, Pa. 


This page is conducted by MISS LORI BROWN, Director of Civics, Perry School, Chicago. 
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NOSE AND TOE TAG 


By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—The Play Man 
Author of Play, a Book of Games, Cage Ball Book, Real Games for Real Kids, etc. 


| ie aera is fixed. We’re going 


to do it tonight, and we’re going to 
have Mr. Hooper’s gray horses. Won’t 
it be swell?’”’ shouted Jack breathlessly as he 
burst into the house, “and I’ve got to tell 


Toppo and—and—’”’ 

“And you go right out and wipe your 
feet, Jack Randolph,” interrupted his mother 
as she frowned at the tracks on her clean 
hardwood floor. ‘‘ And don’t forget to remove 
your cap,” she added as Jack returned with 
shoes fairly free from snow. ‘“‘Now,” she 
continued, “‘what are you so excited about? 
Has the school building burned or the steeple 
fallen off the church?” 

““Why, no, Mother, it’s the straw ride.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Randolph, understand- 
ingly. 

It would be difficult not to understand, for 
the chief topic of conversation for the past 
two weeks when two or more of the children 
were together had been about the straw ride. 
As a matter of fact, it was Mrs. Randolph 
herself who had given the children the idea. 
It had come up one night when the Lanes 
were calling on the Randolphs. Bert and 
Elizabeth had come with their. parents..to 
spend the evening: with Jack,and Carol:, The 


children were much interested when their 
elders started a discussion of the various forms 
of fun in which they indulged when young. 
They reminisced so entertainingly of the fun 
which they used to have on crisp winter nights, 
with a jolly crowd in a big bob sleigh half 
filled with straw, speeding over the hard 
packed snow far out on a country road that 
the children determined that life would not 
be complete until a similar experience had 
been theirs. 

Plans had been made for the previous Fri- 
day but much to the disappointment of the 
eager youngsters a drizzling rain had dis- 
couraged the attempt, and the ride had been 
postponed until the following Friday. Snow 
had fallen Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, and 
was now packed hard on the country roads, 
and Mr. Hooper, a farmer about a mile from 
town, had sent word to the school that his 
big box sled and gray horses would swing 
into the village directly after supper to pick 
up the children for the long anticipated straw 
ride. 

“‘All the kids are going to meet here right 
after supper,” Jack told his mother, “‘and be 
ready when Mr. Hooper comes. Then we 
will pick up Toppo. Do you know, Mother, 
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Toppo has never been on a straw ride. You 
see he was born in a circus wagon, and never 
lived in any regular place the way we do, and 
he says he’ll get more fun out of this than 
any of us.” 

“I’m sure he will,’’ agreed Mrs. Randolph, 
for she had learned to understand the retired 
circus clown who had made his home in the 
village and occupied himself as a toy maker. 
Toppo had won the respect of the grown-ups 
and, because of his cheerful friendliness and 
seemingly unlimited number of his games, 
the unqualified affection of all the children. 

Carol came in as full of eager anticipation 
as her brother, Jack. Supper was: inter- 
rupted several times by the arrival of their 
friends, bundled up like arctic explorers for a 
ride over snowy fields. As many as possible 


crowded to the window, watching impatiently 
for Farmer Hooper’s team of grays. 

“There he comes!” shouted Mary Emily, 
and a moment later the big bob sled with its 
cheerful music of jingling bells stopped in 


front of the house. 

“All aboard!” called 
Farmer Hooper, and no 
officer of ship or train 
ever had an order 
so quickly obeyed. - 
No one had to 
jump out and 
knock on 
Toppo’s 


—— 


door, for they made such a racket that he 
was out at the gate ready to jump in when 
they arrived. ; 
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“Now, where away?” asked the driver 
looking over his shoulder at his happy passen- 
gers snuggled down in the deep layer of clean 
straw and snuggly covered by the blankets 
and buffalo rugs. 

“We’re going out to my Uncle Jim’s,” 
replied Mary Emily. 

“Oh, out to Bailey’s farm. All right, 
Giddap!”’ and the straw riders were on their 
way. It was a beautiful night with lots of 
moon light and it was a short hour which 
took them from the village to Bailey’s farm. 
Occupants of sleighs coming toward town 
smiled as they passed the voyagers and heard 
them singing the old songs which tradition 
has made a part of every straw ride—“ Jingle 
Bells,” “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” 
“I’m Seeing Nellie Home,” and fragments of 
other half-remembered favorites. 

“Hello, Bailey, see what I brought you,” 
jovially called out Mr. Hooper as he pulled up 
with a flourish in front of the farm-house 
porch. 

“Hello, Hooper!’ greeted Uncle Jim Bailey. 
“T’d say you’d brought me a pretty nice load. 
Hello there, Toppo. I see you’re still alive. 

Where’s that Mary Emily of mine? 
I’ll bet she’s fallen under a wisp 
of straw and we can’t find her.” 
“Oh, I’m not as 

little as all that, 

Uncle Jim,” pro- 

tested Mary 

Emily as 

she emerged 

from the 

crowd of 


giggling youngsters. 

“Come on in,” invited Uncle 
Jim. “Shake that straw off, you little 
duffers. Mother is terribly fussy about her 
house, and you’d better watch out if you bring 
any dirt in. That’s what gave me all my 
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gray hairs,” he laughed, “remembering to 
wipe my feet and things like that.” 

; “Don’t you be- 

lieve a word he 

says,” laughed 

Aunt Hester, 

as they all 











crowded into the big cheerful living room. 

“Well, now,” said Uncle Jim, “this pop 
corn isn’t here for an ornament; so sail into 
it, and after you finish it I want to see old 
Toppo here have you play one of those games 
that Mary Emily is always chattering about.” 

The invitation was accepted with alacrity, 
and the contents of the heaped-up pans 
diminished rapidly. Then the floor was 
cleared of all tables and chairs. 

“Now, go to it, Toppo,” said Uncle Jim. 
‘“‘Let’s see your game.” 

“T think you’ll like this one,” said the 
clown. It’s called Nose and Toe Tag, and 
the point of the game is this. You can’t tag 
anybody who has hold of his nose with one 
hand and hold of his foot with the other hand. 
To be safe from being tagged, you have to 
be in exactly that position, you see, standing 
on one foot holding nose and toe. I call this 
a human goal game because you see each 
player is his own goal—that is, he is safe by 
taking this funny position, and while he holds 
it he’s safe.” 
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Instead of having all the children play 
Nose and Toe Tag at one time, Toppo had 
all the boys in the first game, as he explained 
that this was a better game, if only eight or 
ten participated. It was very funny to 
watch the boys, in their endeavor to escape 
capture, grab nose and toe and balance uncer- © 
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tainly on one 
foot. As soon 
as they had 
gotten the knack 
of the game 
Toppo added a new 
feature. The one who was It was privileged 
to grasp the elbow of a player holding nose 
and toe and spin him around. If the player 
was unstable in his balance, he would let go 
with one or both hands, and the one who was 
It would then try to tag him. This made 
the game so amusing that Uncle Jim laughed 
until the tears rolled down his cheeks. The 
girls were equally funny. It was the smell 
of steaming cocoa and the platters of crisp, 
brown doughnuts which broke up the game. 

““Gee, we had a dandy time,” Jack thanked 
Uncle Jim as the children were piling into 
the sleigh for the return trip. 

“And I do hope we can come again,” 
chirped up Elizabeth. 

“‘Well, if you don’t come again,” boomed 
their jovial host, ‘‘I’Il have you all arrested.” 
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BIRDS THAT FLY 


the 3B 


Blue Jay 


By Percy Pierce 


TO MAKE BIRD 

LOOP. HOLD AS 
16.3, AND GIVE 

STRONG, STEAD 
PUSH 


TO MAKE BIRD 

RETURN, TILT 
ays OVER TO i 
\ \ one SIDE, WHEN 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING AND FLYING THE BIRDS 


UT out carefully the bird, the bird's head and the parts A, B, C, AA and 

AB, following black lines, being sure not to tear the paper. 

From a piece of cardboard, about the thickness of a writing tablet back, 
cut out three pieces like patterns A, B, and C. These are used to reinforce 
the front edges of the wings and stiffen the head and also to give the bird 
the proper balance to fly. 

Paste the long piece of cardboard A down over the front edge AA and 
AB shown on the bird. When this is dry fold the bird down along the center 
dotted line, bending the cardboard with care, so as not to break it. Then 
bend the wings outward along the dotted lines to a horizontal position. 

Paste the square end of the cardboard C and slip it into the front end of 
the bird's body and hold together while the cardboard B is pasted in position 
on top of the longer piece A directly in the center as shown by Figure 1, like 
a bridge. : 

When these are dry, paste the underside of the flaps AA and AB down 


in their respective places over the cardboard A so the toothed edges project 
out in front. These edges are then turned under and pasted up against the 
underside of the wings, like Figure 2. Make sure they thoroughly stick to 
each wing. Now paste the inside of the heads and slip them up on each side 
of the cardboard C, flush with the edges and up snugly against the bird's body. 
The bird is now finished and should look like Figure 3. 

Be sure both wings are even, as the bird will not fly straight it one wing is 
turned up and the other down. 

Hold the bird underneath at the front, between the thumb and torefinger, 
with the head pointing slightly downward, and then give a steady push, 
letting go at the same time. If it dives, bend the tail planes upward slightly 
at the rear edges. If it turns to one side, bend the rear edge of the wing on the 
opposite side to which it turned, upward. 

This bird will do more than a live bird, because, it will loop and come back 
to you and will also do all sorts of flips. 


[See page 56 for Blue Jay story.] 
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ITH the New Year every little mother desires a new 

wardrobe for her favorite dolly. And to keep her warm 
and cuddly from Mr. North Wind and sparkly Jack Frost, she 
makes her a charming little coat, No. 4105. She makes it of 
broadcloth or velvet with a short shoulder cape, and trims it 
with white fur collar and cuffs and two little fur balls for the 
long tie belt. Then Mother can fashion a tiny little muff and 
close fitting cap to complete this dainty costume. Next she 
plans a lovely little yellow crépe de Chine party dress, No. 4443, 
with yoke of narrow pin tucks, edged with creamy Valenciennes 
insertion. A simple little hand embroidered design of yellow 
daisies and green blue stitches finish the hem, but one must not 
forget the crisp taffeta ribbon around either sleeve. 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY'S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns 


For everyday wear she must be more practical, so a wool 
jersey is selected with crisp yellow organdie collar and cuffs and 
pleated skirt No. 4417. A smart black ribbon bow for the collar 
and a gay motif worked in the front panel of the skirt makes 
Miss Dolly very proud indeed. Quite often we find it necessary 
to don an apron. And could anything be more useful or more 
colorful than No. 4472, made of gay cretonne and trimmed with a 
narrow black edging. The two little pockets and huge bow give 
the necessary dash, and will satisfy the most critical young lady. 
Last but not least we must not forget to tell of our little maiden’s 
dainty petticoat, No. 4441, all beautifully hand-embroidered on 
fine nainsook. Two clusters of tucks on the tiny waist add 
another pretty touch to Miss Dolly's undergarment. 





-WHO’S WHO 
IN CHILD LIFE 


IZZY LIZZIE discovers the Hiccup- 

heimers this month, and a cross-eyed 
boy almost as crazy as she is. Then pretty 
soon she takes another trip—but you will 
read about that for yourself! Next month, 
HUGH LOFTING, the leading writer for 
children today, sends Dizzy Lizzie to a 
queer sort of an island where she has a 
thrilling adventure with a steam roller. In 
time she reaches Persia and has still funnier 
adventures with Pussywillow Pish-Tush, 
the Persian Philanderer, and Ali Boobi, his 
Grand Vizier. Of course you'll read this! 


Did you ever listen to a Yang Yang or a 
Hoo Hoo? Do you know which one you 
are? Did you ever hear the song of the 
left foot of the shadow of a goose? Next 
month you will, for CARL SANDBURG, 
the famous American poet, has written one 
of his quaint Rootabaga stories, telling you 
all about them. 


Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays and 
Valentine’s Day are all remembered in the 
February CHILD LIFE. STELLA C. 
SHETTER, author of that interesting book 
“Early Candlelight Stories,” has written 
““Betty’s Prize Button,” a fine historical 
story about a little girl’s adventure with 
George Washington. Then comes an attrac- 
tive “Lincoln Birthday Party,” by EDNA 
SIBLEY TIPTON, who has already written 
a book about jolly parties and table decora- 
tions and such things. Valentines pop into 
MARGARET WARDE’S delightful Dick 
and Dolly story, and the valentine play, and 
are suggested in other attractive features 
such as MYRTLE. KOON CHERRY- 
MAN’S “Heartistic Tale.” You'll read 
the February CHILD LIFE over and over 
again! 
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OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 
MR. BLUEJAY 


RUTH H. STONE 


F “HANDSOME is as handsome does,” 
Mr. Bluejay could never enter a bird 
beauty contest. You see, his manners are 
really nothing to be proud of. The big rascal, 
who is about one foot long, is greedy and 
tricky and is always grabbing something that 
does not belong to him. Sometimes he eats 
other birds’ eggs. Sometimes he cries like a 
hawk and, when the chickens scamper away, 
swoops down to the ground and gobbles up 
their dinner. Sometimes he just hops around 
in a very cocky way, showing off his feathery 
crest, which looks like a collar, and his bright 
blue wings with their black and white trim- 
mings. He likes himself so much that James 
Whitcomb Riley once wrote: 


Mr. Bluejay, full o’ sass 
In them baseball clothes o’ his, 
Sportin’ round the orchard jis’ 
Like he owned the premises! 


Mr. Bluejay’s large nest, built in trees, 
bushes and old buildings, he makes of twigs, 
leaves, roots, rags or anything else that he 
happens to fancy. In this home of his he 
collects bright-colored objects and in it Mrs. 
Bluejay lays about five eggs—yellowish green 
ones with brown spots on them. Most blue- 
jays travel down south for the winter, but 
some are found in Canada and northern 
United States all year around. They have 
good appetites and relish nuts, fruits and a 
nice juicy bug or so for dinner. 

Real bluejays sometimes very harshly cry, 
“Thief! thief!” and sometimes sing very 
sweetly. The one on page 54 here can’t 
sing at all, but cut him out and just watch 
him fly! 

[See bage 54 for Blue Jay cutout] 
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“Little puppies Pekingese 
Which would you like best of these? 
All, attention, if you please, 

San Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 


Photos and prices from 


MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2269-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. 1. 


REGISTERED 
SCOTCH COLLIES 
Represents Best Breeding 

in America 
Grown stock and p' anon St for 
sale at reasonable pi 













CHILD LIFE 


Dog Stories 







MY DOG 


I HAVE a little dog, 
His name is Jazz. 

A very short tail, 

My little dog has. 














American ae 
ons 
The Arcadia Collie Kennels 
“Registered”’ 


M. THOMSON 
3803 Lindell Blvd.,St. Louis,Mo. 













CHILDREN’S COMPANIONS 
OORANG AIREDALES 


A FREE COPY DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
LET of world’s largest dog kennels will be 
mailed on request listing for sale the 
famous Oorang Airedales specially trained 
as children’s companions, watch-dogs, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, automobile guards, and 
hunters of all kinds of game. Also choice 
breeding stock, puppy stock, kennel sup- 
plies, dog foods, dog medicines, etc. Sat- 
isfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, La Rue, Ohio 
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BORZOIS 
(Russian Wolfhounds) 


The dog of kings and emperors. 
The aristocrat of the canine family. 
The most beautiful of all breeds. 


Puppies for sale. Very reasonable. Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. Come from some of 
the greatest Champions in the country. No 
better blood to be had at any price. 


Address: 


Dr. L. De SAYDA, College President 
Lakewood, N. J. 
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UR President wanted to secure a 
dog and hundreds of dogs from 
all over the country were submitted, 
and he chose an ISLAND WHITE 
SCOTCH COLLIE, to grace his home 
} in the White ie 
Kipling says: id has an 
inborn rit to be brought up within 





























ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS, 







He doesn’t like milk, 
But is crazy ’bout meat. 
He’s fat as butter, 

And can’t be beat. 





















LISH CAIN Jr. 
Age 8 years 
































CHILD LIFE will be only 
too glad to answer any ques- 
tions pertaining to the selec- 
tion of a dog for your children, 
the care of dogs, or any other 
information that might be 
helpful. All inquiries will be 
given our prompt attention, 
advice being sought when 
necessary from expert dog 
fanciers. Just write to 
CHILD LIFE, Dog Depart- 
ment, 536 S, Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





























‘Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance,” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KEROELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.. 





GET A “WHITE HOUSE” WHITE COLLIE THIS YEAR 


dog.” Thisisa 6 ae & the Ges 2 ey stro! 
kind of a —, fiat it will Jove, protect, sym) pathize with th 
entertain, ed and if necessary die fos a Miittle tore or 


! 

A big, strikingly handsome White Collie that will per- 
mit an ee y to gouge his eyes and maul dim, 
all day Patiently with the chil rouse the hi 

when there is a fire, hold the baby y the dress when 
an automobile le passes, attract them incessantly to the 
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‘Bred from 
the very best 
imported 
strains. Pup- 
pies ready 
for shipment. 


Prices 
reasonable. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 
Dept. Al 


D. C. Davis, Prop. Cimarron, Kan. 


















The Ideal Pet for Your Child 


REGULAR POLICE DOGS 


A beautiful yen of in’ whiten out of Sones bred 
blood lines ch represents dogs of the 
best b: ing “tan iano and y. 

Write for pedigrees and prices. Stud service. 
M. G. & C. WILLARD 
Mountain View Farm and Kennel 

Middleville, N. Y. : 


What makes Molly so 
happy? I’m sure you 
don’t have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 
uestion. They came 
rom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 


Bloomingten, Ill. 

Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 

Mr. F. RB. Clarke, ouner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog eee. which he 
will send to you for 3sc. He would be glad 
to receive a letter from you. 















RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


Most beautiful of all breeds. 


L I No better pets 
orcompanions. Puppies ready for shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


KANZA KENNELS, Reg. 
Geo. E. Hineman, Owner Dighton, Kan, 
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Pekingese Puppies 
are one of the safest and 
best dogs for children. 
Playfal—Watchfal 
Beautiful 
Correspondence a pleasure. 


KINRYO KENNELS 
6075 Oakwood Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Je TTT TIE 
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Rasen. outdoors summer and winter, is the ia that 


— peaceful hours to the lives of mother and 
father, many years of eee to the child 2 and ‘golden 
memories for a life time. ‘edigree, oo, grown stock 

r any climate. 


Place rene order at once. 


us freely your needs and complete information 
oboe “WHITE mouse” ' White Scotch Collies. 


Dept. L. C. L., Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 



















Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The favorite dog of the Russian 
Court. 


They are gentle yet courageous. 
The ideal companion for your child. 


THE GLENWILD BORZOI 
KENNELS 
7458 Greenview Ave. Chicago, Ill 





WHITE 
ESQUIMAUX 
PUPPIES 


For the Children’s Xmas 


Get one of 
these ideal pets 
for your little 
girl or boy for 
Xmas. Large 
stock to select 
from. 


Puppies 3 mo. Old 


Chicago Animal Industries 


1321 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


CHILD LIFE 
Dog Stories 


FLOSSIE 


M* dog Flossie 
She is so bossy 


One day in May 
She ran away. 


The day was dreary 

And it made me weary 

I'll never forget that day 
in May 

When my dog Flossie 
ran away. 


JUNE BARRETT 
Age 9 years Chicago, IIl. 


LADDIE BOY 


I HAVE a little dog, 
His name is Laddie 
Boy, 
When I play with him 
He brings me lots of joy. 


IDA SCHAUB 
Age 9 years Rockfall, Conn. 
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Send stamp for 
illustrated book- 
let and price list 


THE AUBURNCREST KENNELS, Reg. 
Suite 11-128 Opera Place, Cincinnati, O. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern Stock with over 
thirty Champions in pedigree. 
VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


A Splendid Gift 


A splendid Christmas 
gift for the kiddies. 
Inverbrae Kennels 
has a fine lot of thor- 
oughbred Airedale 
and Wire puppies out 
of registered 
raised in the country 
with -children, to offer at fifty dollars for 
males, thirty-five for females. 


INVERBRAE KENNELS, 


oun 
direct, stamp 
DARNALL KENNELS 
liamston, South Carolina 


Cuow CHow Puppy | 


for Xmas 


The Only Live 
TEDDY BEAR 


Send for pictures 


This Is Me 


I may be little and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My mistress says now I’m quite 
ig enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 


WAVING WILLOWS KENNELS 


MAUDE M. THOMPSON 


rir a DOGS 


Write at once for descriptions and pictures from the LARGEST AND BEST 
APPOINTED KENNELS IN THE WORLD 


MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 
Great Neck, LONG ISLAND, or 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 





CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 


The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 
Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 


If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


Well illustrated stories are 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


CARE OF RAND MC¢NALLY & COMPANY 536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








‘THI S month the Joy Givers’ Club 

weicomes contributions of its 
honorary members, between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen years. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


| AM writing to you to tell you | 

enjoy CHILD LIFE very much. 
I learn many games from CHILD 
LIFE and I save the paper dolls, 
and now I have a whole lot. My 
grandmother gave me CHILD LIFE 
for my birthday. I want to become 
a Joy Giver. 


Yesterday I was walking to 
school, when I saw a poor dog 
some boys were teasing. As soon 
as they went away I gave it some- 
thing to eat, and it followed me 
every place 1 went. So Mother 
said I could have him. 


Yours lovingly, 


MARIE OEHM 
Eldorado, IIl. 
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BOUNCE, THE GOBLIN 
HERE once lived a mischievous 
little goblin called Bounce. 
Indeed, so full of mischief was he 
that all seeking comfort and rest 
fled at sight of him, knowing that 
he was ready to play some prank. 
One day Bounce went farther 
than was good for him by tying 
the sleeping Giant Do-No-Good's 
long hair to a tree. Giant Do-No- 
Good woke up with a start and a 
terrible bellow when Bounce acci- 
dently pulled several hairs very hard. 
The noise so startled a fairy sit- 
ting in a tree above his head that 
she fell off the branch she was 
sitting on and would have been 
torn to pieces by the Giant had 
Bounce not grabbed her and sped 
into the forest. He knew that as 
soon as the Giant loosed his hair 
he would reach them in a single 
step. So he dropped the fairy in a 
rose whose soft, sheltering petals 
lovingly covered her. 
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Here it is— 


The “Real Steer” Sled 


HIS wonderful new ‘Steer’ sled 

has been specially priced this 
year so that boys and girls every- 
where can tell Dad it is just the kind 
of sled they want and it does not 
cost too much money. 


And—you don’t have to wait until Jack 
Frost comes and scatters his bags of snow 
everywhere before using your “Steer” sled. 
Ask Dad to write for details about the 
Rubber Tired Skate Wheels which can 
be attached so that you can use it the 


Bottom view showing year-round. 
steering arrangements 


Send order and price now for your ‘‘Steer” 
sled $6.50. Set of Rubber Tired Skate 
Wheels which can be easily attached $2.50. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 


4458 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CT UST below my study window 
© Is a shining little fleet 


A ov ae 
Velocipede Fleet ne 
There’s the big one, that is Jimmy’s, 
 ———S—.. oO Bobby’ s stands the next in line. 
. ere Joan's is, where she left it, 
How rods and 's shine! 


an you can’t befuddl: 
He makes sure that NEW DEPARTURE 
Each one bears, and no mistake, 
For that gives it full protection 
By the IOR COASTER BRAKE. 
After a true incident and a real picture. J. M. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE 
JUNIOR COASTER BRAKE 


Ts early age at which children enjoy 
a valoda is amazing to most of us. 
Almost as soon as they can walk, if a small 
wheel is available, they will ride and con- 
trol it. And the joy of it is that you are 
perfectl Lo in os them to do so i 
the AR TURE JUNI 


COASTER BRAKE is found on the front 
e 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN.~ 
“Reprinted by permission of John Martin's Book.” 
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The goblin, seeking a_ hiding 
place, jumped into a puddle of 
liquid dropping from a tree, with 
the wish that it would protect him. 
The fairy in the rose near-by heard 
that wish and decided to grant it. 
The goblin, finding the liquid 
sticky, crawled out only to find 
himself thickly coated with it. It 
formed itself hard and round like 
a ball about him. 

Two pleasing qualities he found 
about it, however. Because he was 
on the inside, he could see out, and 
by jerking himself he could make 
the ball take great leaps and 
bounds. 

As usual, his first thought after 
immediate safety was mischief. He 
gave a great jerk and flew up, 
hitting the advancing giant right 
on the tip of the nose. The giant 
grabbed at the ball but missed it. 

“I'd fix you if I wasn’t hunting 
that goblin,” the giant called angrily 
after the ball. But the goblin, 
softly laughing, bounded far away. 

When at last Bounce was by 
himself he worked his way out of 
the ball by cutting a door in it. 
Then out he jumped, doubling up 
on the green grass in a fit of laughter. 
He then went to the fairy queen and 
asked her to grant one plea, that 
the fairies make rubber balls and 
give them to the children. 

“It would be too bad to deny 
children the privilege of having as 
much fun as I've had today,” he 
said. 

“Your wish shall be granted,” 
said the queen. “I am glad that 
such a mischievous goblin as you 
can think of somebody else's 
pleasure.” And the queen looked 
at the little goblin’s face, flushed 
with the happiness of giving 
pleasure. 

“When the ball hits the ground 
and then bounds into the air,” 
continued the queen, “the earth 
children shall cry ‘Look at the ball! 
Look at the ball! Watch it bounce! 
Watch it bounce!’ -The earth chil- 
dren may forget why they say ‘It 
bounces’ but the fairies will always 
remember.” 

Now, children, you know why 
you say the ball bounces. 


MARGARETHE NEEF 
Age 14 years Deer Trail, Colo. 
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THE WOODS 


A CARPET of ferns, a leafy roof, 
A wall of birch and pine, 
Form together the mighty woods, 

The woods that I call mine. 






Introduce Your Children 
to the Famous Children of Fiction! 


All in this Volume 
condensed for the young reader: 
David Copperfield 
Alice in Wonderland 
The Little Lame Prince 
The Old Curiosity Shop 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Heide Jackanapes 
Tiny Tim Hans Brinker 
Mowgli Little Women 


Bove & Curis of Bookland 


How often have you wished to interest your child- 
A pce resounds throughout the ten in good books before they could read the 


' classics themselves? 
Which tells to everyone or Recall how you loved The Little Lame Prince? 
The death of a ee tree Remember how you cried over Dickens’ pathetic 
Whose grand life work is done. Little Nell, and how you laughed at Alice’s adventures 






A mound of moss, a flower rare, 
One solitary song 

Of pretty, timid hermit thrush, 
Who carols all day long. 














The sun sifts through the dark pine 
boughs, 

In glorious golden haze, 

And lights up all the darkest spots 

To beauty with its rays. 
















in Wonderland? They are all or of your own 
In time the trailing vines and brush childhood favorites — charmingly retold by Nora 
Will overgrow, from habit, Archibald Smith, each with “ i page illustration 
The fallen tree, and so will make in color by that sympathetic painter of child life— 


A home for shy, brown rabbit. Jessie Willcox Smith 


; ? Boys and Girls of Bookland will mean for thousands o ane 
At night the moon shoots silver their first step into the fascinating world of good books 


beams At All Bookstores—$2.50 
Between the leafy trees, 


The call of daring timber wolf Publishers Osmopolitan Book @poration New York 


Is wafted by the breeze. 





Ah, these the woods, the woods I 
love, 

The woods which I'd make home, 

Over whose boundless, wondrous 
groves, 

Forever I would roam. 


















no —— there 
isnt a treasure 
at the end of 
the rainbow? 


OUBTING Thomases and skeptics from 
Missouri,—avaunt!! Before your very 
eyes is proof that there is a treasure at the end of 







BEATRICE CLOW 
Age 13 years Lake Forest, IIl. 



















HOW OLD MAN TOR- 
TOISE GOT HIS SHELL 


CE upon a time, when the 


firefly had no light and the the rainbow—a treasure more precious even than a pot of 
tiger had no bite (please remember = _ gift indeed (and it isn’t buried under a 
this, because it’s important) there thistle bush either!) Ee 
lived a slow and somber old tortoise. Follow to the end of this rainbow. Pounce upon the 
Of course that was too long ago for treasure coupon! Send it in and receive twelve months of 
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a tortoise to have a shell, so this pure unadulterated joy for the children. 


old man was much in need of pro- This pot of gold is filled with happy 

tection. At last he went to old ps spesionge = jolly ae _ os 
. ° 8 Ps , 

Mother Nature's home in the seven ae ee ee aoe eee 





in colors, scores and scores of stories, 















purple hills, and complained, tell- things . orthery bushels of fun and ize 's the not of gota 
ing her how he was a favorite dish ecucational entertainment, little ehild. Ffer Dame ts 


of Father Bruin, and a great deli- | geqy Www Wee wows Bo etree 
cacy in the house of King Lion. CHILD LIFE; Puheveanecteqedsncndangions 
Mother Nature sat and rocked ' The Children’s Own Magazine QO” NB errerreeerrrne 


How Much Does 
Your Child Weigh? 


A new book by 


DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 
Director of Orchard Hill Camp for Children 


Is your child underweight? 
so, why? 
a know how much your child should 
"ie you a how to help your child to 
gain in weight? 
This book, which is in pon 
t 


problems of nutrition. 
receipt of price, $1.35. 


An illustrated booklet of the wonderful 
children’s camp sent free upon request 
ORCHARD HILL CAMP for 
CHILDREN 
Dept. B 


, explains the 
postpaid on 


Winter Fashions 
for Children 


ras 


er ne chic, individual clothes 
for children are such a joy. 
And they are not hard to make 
at home if you use the patterns 
and suggestions in “Les Robes de 
Chiquet.” 

This clever book of latest styles 
for Marie’s and Tommy’s winter 
clothes is full of suggestions for 
out-of-the-ordinary frocks and 
suits. 

Send 25 cents for a oo 
“Les Robes de Chique! 


CHILD LIFE 


Dept. 35, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHILD LIFE ovis 
536 S. Clark St. ies, i. 

Please send me a copy of “Les Robes de 
Chiquét. I enclose twenty-five cents. 


CHILD LIFE 


herself back and forth on the edge 
of the moon awhile, then she said, 
“By the time the sun lights his 
pipe five times, come again."” Then 
she opened her huge nature book 
and said no more, which was quite 
as good as saying, “The interview 
is closed. Bother me no more. I 
have so many creatures to think of 
that one tortoise does not mean 
much.” 

Five days later, Old Man Tortoise 
knocked on the door of Mother 
Nature's house-among-the-hills-on- 
the-edge-of-the-moon. The door 
flew open, and a long arm reached 
out, and a bowl was clapped on 
Mr. Tortoise. All this happened 
in less time than it takes to tell, 
and Mr. Tortoise was so astonished 
he didn’t know what to do. 

He stood for a moment, then he 
heard a noise which sounded much 
like the roaring of King Lion. He 
turned and ran down the path of 
the moon. Old Man Tortoise did 
not know that he could stick his 
head out easily, and see as well as 
before. If he had known this he 
probably wouldn't have gone where 
he did. 

As it was, he ran straight into 
Shallow Creek before he knew it. 
He must have thought his end had 
come, for he made no struggle at 
all, and what do you think? The 
big bowl held him up! It had stuck 
right to his soft back, and now it 
held him up on the water. At last 
he stuck his head out and winked 
gravely, first at the sun and then at 
King Lion who stood on shore with 
his mouth agape. Indeed! The 
lion was so astonished he didn’t stop 
till he had told everyone in the 
Green Mango Forest about the 
wonderful new animal which 
smelled like a tortoise, looked like a 
tortoise, undoubtedly was a tor- 
toise but which had a bowl clapped 
over him. What was more, he 
could swim! 

The next day all the animals, big 
and small, were crowded around 
Shallow Creek, watching the crea- 
ture float lazily about, or dive to 
the bottom of the pool. As night 
came on and the night-prowling 
animals and insects come out, there 
was such a crowd that the poor 
little firefly had to wriggle and 
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squiggle to get just one tiny peep 
at Mr. Tortoise. 

Now, you know, when Mr. Fire- 
fly started out he had his tiny pipe. 
But someone in the crowd, trying 
to squeeze through, knocked the 
pipe down his throat. It kept on 
going till it reached his tail and 
there it stopped, of course. Since 
then every firefly has had a tiny 
light in his tiny tail from a tiny 
pipe. 

Mr. Tiger roared so loud that 
someone took a hand full of pebbles 
and threw them at him and they 
went into his mouth. This was 
intended to stop him. But what 
do you think?’ Those pebbles took 
root and grew into sharp teeth! 

So you see why I wanted you to 
remember that the firefly had no 
light and the tiger no bite, for I've 
told you three stories in one. 


KATHERINE M. DUNHAM 
Age 14 years Joliet, Ill. 


RADIO 
I 


HERES a “radio” 
corner, 
And it is wondrous wise, 
For it pours out knowledge night 
and day 


To amateur radio “guys.” 


set in the 


II 


They “‘listen in” in the morning, 


There are phones on their ears at 


night, 

If the tubes should happen to blow 
out, 

There would surely be some fight! 


Ill 
There is ““W-O-R” and “W-J-Z,” 
That talk to these ‘fans’ as they 
sit. 
There is ““W-I-P” and “P-W-X,” 
But New York *W-E-A-F” is just 
7. 


D. EVERETT REHBERG 
Age 14 years 


My dear Miss Waldo: 


A few days ago I had the pleasure 
of finding a copy of your magazine 
in a stack of discarded books. 
From a number of letters, addressed 
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to you, on the last pages, I judged 
that I am considered over the age 
to which CHILD LIFE is considered 
to appeal. On the contrary, I have 
enjoyed that one copy very much, 
and although I was fifteen last 
summer, I think that the illustra- 
tions, contents and atmosphere of 
the whole magazine are most delicate 
and fanciful. 


IRENE MULLER 


THE FAIRIES 


ES, Mary was eight years old, 

with two brown eyes and two 
small brown pigtails. But she 
knew very well how to take care of 
her baby sister for the afternoon, 
although this afternoon she woke 
with a start. 


“Dade now! And how long is it 
I've been sleepin'?” she thought 
aloud. “Sure, and it’s only been 
a minute ago I was playin’ peek 
with Virginia under this very tree 


ee 


She sat up. Virginia was gone! 
“And wasn't it mysel’ that was 
‘athinkin’, with them blue eyes of 
her, the good people would surely 
be after makin’ of her their queen?” 
she concluded nervously as she 
remembered how exceedingly cun- 
ning her sister had looked, creeping 
about in the tall grass. 

Now Mary was a brave little 
girl, so instead of crying she started 
to search, although her heart was 
beating very fast and she swallowed 
once or twice. But she hunted for 
a long time and could find no one. 
Anyway there were lots of places 
to look, and a small grove and wood 
at the end of the garden, so no 
wonder. Soshe hunted and hunted 
but nowhere could she find her lost 
sister, and at last she ran very fast 
and bumped right into her mother, 
who was feeding the hens. 

“Mercy, darlint! Where is it 
you're running with yourself so 
fast?’ cried her mother. ‘“Ye near 
upset me with the pranks of ye. 
Go fetch 

“And it’s losin’ Virginia that I'm 
runnin’ fer to tell ye,’ she wailed, 
burying her small freckled face in 


the large blue apron her mother 
wore. 
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This was indeed serious, so to- 
gether, after Mary had done her 
best to explain matters, they set 
about to hunt. Mother knew there 
was no real danger for even a baby, 
for the Maguires owned only a 
small farm and there were no near 
neighbors and no one to molest. 
Mrs. Maguire and Mary took 
charge of their own garden, a cow, 
hen and a few geese, and were 
seldom lonesome. At least, Mary 
was not lonesome because, even as 
a tiny child and since her mother 
had become a widow, she had been 
used to such a life. 


“She'll not be creepin’ far,” her 
mother called presently from across 
the cabbage patch. ‘Sure, Mary, 
but ye scared the heart from me 
with that first talk of yourn, when 
there's nowhere to be lost except 
the short wood at the back, and 
there's no animals in it neither.” 


Mary was silent, the yard had 
already been searched, and she was 
hurriedly pushing past the goose- 
yard to the edge of the wood, when 
she stopped. 


Among the mossy roots of a great 
tree, overshadowed by a _ huge 
honeysuckle, a wee girl sat, while 
her auburn ringlets fluttered like 
sunshine in the breezes, and about 
her in a ring a filmy, shadowy circle 
moved to music. Were they butter- 
flies or fairies? 

Mary rubbed her eyes, but when 
she opened them, the fairy ring had 
vanished, and there was Virginia 
and her soft pink cheeks all dimpled 
with a smile. 

“Have ye found her, Mary?” 
from a distance, ‘and yersel’ have 
been warrien’ me with yer sister 
playin’ so nice under the tree, not 
lost at all, at all. See! and it’s the 
kettle has boiled dry,” she cried, 
running to the house. “Now mind 
and don't let her creep far in the 
wood, Mary,” she called over her 
shoulder, but already Virginia was 
in her caretaker’s arms. 


At last the moon came out and 
Mary braided her pigtails again 
and went to bed, but in a minute 
she thought, “It'll be the good folks 
she'll be dreaming of tonight. Sure 
now, and | wonder if she’s sleeping 
at all, at all.” 
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A Chance for Mothers 


to make their babies the prettiest of all. The 
new WONOCO KNIT CRAFT BABY 
BOOK gives pictures and instructions for 
the most exquisite garments for Infants and 
little Tots up to two years old. The tiny gar- 
ments are Crocheted and Knitted in the sim- 
plest stitches, so that a beginner at crochet 
work can make all of these lovely new designs. 
They are so beautiful for gifts and so practical 
for mothers. Send 22c for a copy at once. 


Wool Novelty Company, Inc. 
564 Broadway, Dept. B, New York City 


Does your child kick 


the covers off? 


ae oar tl 
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This cover fastener prevents it! 


Mothers may now sleep without worry, know- 
ing that the little ones are securely covered 
every minute of the night. 
—simple to attach 
—elastic bands allow freedom of movement, 
yet they prevent falling out of bed or expos- 
ure to drafts and cold. 
—no points or corners to injure the child or 
damage the finest covers. 
For sale in children’s and notion 
and baby stores, or send $1.00 to— 
UNIVERSAL COVER FASTENER CO. 
Dept. 1A , 125 East 23rd St., New York 





SHOW BABY’S PICTURE 
A_ group of unmounted photos 
makes a = decoration. 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy framed pictures, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with ihe Twist” 
10c pkts. Sold everywhere 
In Canada 15¢ 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 









SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your own 
home and give him a better education than if he 
went out to day school. It furnishes the lessons, 
all books and materials and guides and supervises 
the work. Established over 25 years ago, it is 
successfully teaching thousands of pupils from 4 to 
12 years of age scattered over the entire face of the 
globe and its methods and courses of study are 
world famous. Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Whooping | 
Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household sees avoiding drugs, Creso- 
at the bedside during the 
. It has become in the past forty years 
the oe Rein J used — y for whooping 
comme and spasmodic crou 
hen children complain’ of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 


) 


Bst. 1879 
Send for descriptive booklet 73A 
For Sale by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Certiandt St., New York 
or Leeming - Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 


shes YOU , 
A Good Citizen? 


ET the CHILD LIFE Good 
Citizens’ League show you 
how. Hundreds of boys and 
girls are already wearing the 
membership pin and are finding 
the league one of the jolliest 
clubs in the world to belong to. 
Read page 57; then fill out the 
coupon and mail today. 


THIS PIN | 
IS FREE 


CHILD LIFE MAGAZINE 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


I am eager to join & CHILD LIFE 
Good Citizens’ Please send me 
the membership pin a full information. 
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CHILD LIFE 


So she crept in and looked at 
Virginia as she slept in the wee 
moonlight by the window and her 
tiny hands on the cover. Then 
she looked out the window at the 
moonlight and blossomed apple 
trees. She had never seen it like 
this, but just then she heard a 
baby laugh and the little white 
hands moved on the coverlet. 
She, too, had heard it. Was it the 
whisper of the trees or a fairy 
serenade? 

IRENE K. MULLER 
Age 15 years Malden, Mass. 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 

Dorothy Bradley, 613 Groveland 
Park, Chicago, III. 

Elizabeth Mendenhall, 
Neb., age 10 years. 

Martha Eurich, 2322 Lake Isles 
Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ferne Pechick, 523 Watson St., 
Ripon, Wis., age 11 years. 

Martha Davis, Wheatland, Wyo., 
age 9 years. 

Margaret Church, Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., age 10 years. 

Elizabeth Milne, Wheatland, Wyo., 
age 8 years. 

Mary Logan, Fulton, Mo. 

Louise Nahr, Wilson Creek, Wash., 
age II years. 

Rosslyn Hough, Newton, Iowa, age 
10 ©6years (Joy Giver from 
Washington, D. C.)’ 

Lucile Jetter, R. F. D. 5, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Margaret Weirick, Box 134, Hib- 
bing, Minn. 

Lois W. Bailey, 46 Gordon St., 
Framingham, Mass., age 12 years 

Marion McBone, Box 25, Pewaukee 
Wis., age 11 years 

Marion Gibson, 3632 Montgall, 
Kansas City, Mo., age 11 years. 

Clarence Blevin, Aid, Ohio, age 14 
years. 

Benton Kreger, Aid, Ohio, age 12 
years. 

Lloyd Musgrave, Willowwood, Ohio, 
age 11 years. 

Hildreth Willis, Aid, Ohio, age 13 
years. 

Sallie Pugh, Aid, Ohio, age 13 years. 


Lincoln, 


January, 1924 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
A PEANUT 


AM a peanut, and I have had 

some strange adventures. Yes- 
terday I was put in a bag with 
many other peanuts, who looked at 
me so long that I grew embarrassed 
and I squirmed and wriggled. 

Presently the bag was picked up 
and sold to a little girl for a nickel. 
She started for a walk, carrying the 
bag with her. I saw my comrades 
popped into her mouth, until I was 
the only one left. 

I hated the thought of being eaten 
up, so out of the bag I jumped. I 
raced across the park, with the little 
girl at my heels. On and on I ran 
until I came to a broad river, where 
I hesitated but for a second, and 
into the river I jumped! 

The little girl gave up the chase 
then, so I swam:slowly and weakly 
across the river, for | was becoming 
exhausted, and sank down on the 
other shore. 

Suddenly I saw a man and a 
little girl approaching. The little 
girl was the one who had purchased 
the bag of peanuts. She must have 
crossed the river by coming across 
the bridge some distance below the 
place when I had jumped in. 
With all my little remaining 
strength I ran and disappeared into 
aclump of bushes. But I need not 
have feared, for the little girl had 
not even seen me.” 

Thus closed one day's adventures. 
Nothing important happened after 
that, until to-day, when I wrote this 
story. For, you know, it is a 
wonderful thing for a peanut to 
write a story.” 


VERITAS O* ROURKE 
Age 13 years Sharon, Pa. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
ENJOY. CHILD LIFE hugely. 
I would like to hear from any 
little girl who lives in California, 
Colorado, or any where in the 


States. 
ROSEMARY FARR 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 









































The Foremost 
PERSON 
of the 
BIG GREEN WOODS 


DOCTOR RABBIT 


Wisest of the fur and feather people. 
Cool and brave when danger threatens. 
An adventure every day of his life. 
Listen to the little woods folk sing: 








“Hurrah for Doctor Rabbit! 
He’s big and fine and grand; 
He’s always good and jolly, 

The best friend in the land. 


“Hurrah for Doctor Rabbit! 
He’s clever, kind, and gay; 
He helps us out of trouble 

A dozen times a day.” 


From Doctor Rabbit and Grumpy Bear 


DOCTOR RABBIT BOOKS 
By 
Tuomas CLARK HINKLE 


Illustrated by Mito WINTER 





DOCTOR RABBIT AND 
BRUSHTAIL THE 
FOX 


DOCTOR RABBIT AND 
GRUMPY BEAR 


DOCTOR RABBIT AND 
KI-YI COYOTE 


DOCTOR RABBIT AND 
TOM WILDCAT 


DOCTOR RABBIT AND 
SLINKY THE WOLF 


DOCTOR RABBIT AND 
OLD BILL HORNED 
OWL 


From Doctor Rabbit and Brushtail the Fox 


Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Send for catalog 
Books FOR CHILDREN and GUIDE FOR SELECTION 






These books are for sale by booksellers everywhere 








Full-page color plate, actual size 


From 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 


Translated from the French of JuLES VERNE by 
Puitie ScHUYLER ALLEN and illustrated by M1Lo WINTER 


Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Send for catalog 
Books FOR CHILDREN and GuIDE FOR SELECTION 


This book ts for sale by booksellers everywhere 








